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A ROMANESQUE SCHOOL OF WOOD CARVERS 
IN CENTRAL ITALY 


By GEZA DE FRANCOVICH 


MONG the vast productions of Romanesque wood carving in Italy, where 

extremely diverse influences overlapped and crossed each other in a variety 

of manners, the first place must be assigned toa school of wood carvers that 

flourished in Central Italy from the end of the twelfth to the end of the 
thirteenth century and produced many works of technical skill and distinctive 
characteristics. 

Without doubt the most important of these works is the famous Tivoli Deposition 
(Fig. 2), first described by Rossi’ and restored by Hermanin a few years ago and set 
up in a chapel in the Duomo of Tivoli.” A number of other carvings belonging to similar 
groups may be placed around this Deposition. Most of them are scattered in churches 
throughout Central Italy; some are in private collections, especially in foreign 
countries. 

In order to perceive the stages that led up to the later Depositions now in Volterra, 
Pescia, and Vicopisano, we must, because of its being almost intact, first consider the 
Deposition sold about twenty years ago by a Roman antiquarian to Mr. J. B. Van 
Stolk of Haarlem (Fig. 1) and recently passed into the possession of M.Brimo de 
Laroussilhe of Paris. Then we shall find significant the two figures of the Virgin and 
St. John in the Louvre (Figs. 4 and 5), that of St. Joseph of Arimathaea in the Stoclet 
collection at Brussels (Fig. 6), the Christ over the altar in the left wing of the transept 
of St. Peter’s church at Gubbio (Fig. 7), that of the altar in the chapel to the right of 
the high altar in the Cathedral of Prato (Figs. 8 and 9), and, finally, another in a 
private collection in Rome (Figs. 10 and 11). A Deposition composed of Christ and 
four assisting figures was in the church of S. Maria di Roncione near Deruta, an 
ancient Benedictine abbey belonging to the monastery of Farfa. Of this last group 
only the figure of Christ, dated 1236, remains. At my suggestion this figure was 
bought by the Italian Ministry of Education and placed in the Pinacoteca at Pe- 
rugia (Figs. 12 and 16). Vasari mentiones another Deposition in the Pieve of Arezzo 
and assigns it to Margaritone d’Arezzo. In spite of the fact that many of these 
Depositions have been destroyed during the course of years, and every trace of 
them lost, it seems quite evident that a fairly large number must have existed in 
Central Italy. 

Most important in establishing the sequence of the dates of these Depositions is 
the Christ in S. Maria di Roncione, repainted in 1492 by Niccold del Priore and badly 
restored in 1784, as the inscription at the base of the crucifix goes to show: “Opera 
ista fabricata fuit 1236. Reformata tempore D. Ludovici de Barbarotis Prior dicte 


1. A. Rossi, Un saggio della statuaria medioevale 2. F. Hermanin, La Dedosizione di Tivoli, in 
in legno, in Boll. d’arte, 1908, pp. 25-29. Dedalo, Il (1921-22), pp. 79-89. 
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ecclesie 1492 de mense agusti, Nicolaus Poris pinxit; restaurata tempore Domino 
Ermenegildo Caraffa anno 1784 mense augusti. Giovanni Meazzi ripinse.”* As late 
as the eighteenth century the four assisting figures still existed and were placed in 
the wall niches of the little church. G. Fabretti in his Wemorie ecclesiastiche di Deruta,' 
says: ‘“‘ There was the image of the Holy Mary standing, etc., and other saints made 
of wood placed separately in the wall niches; it is believed that these saints are 
St. John the Evangelist, St. Nicodemus, St. Joseph of Arimathaea, and St. Lucy. The 
statues,” Fabretti goes on to say, “carved by a person of little enlightenment, as they 
are quite out of proportion,” were sold. This evidence of the scattering of the various 
pieces which composed the Deposition of S. Maria di Roncione shows with what ease 
these wood Romanesque Depositions were dismembered in the following centuries, 
perhaps often considered in the way and therefore taken apart. There would have been 
little difficulty in getting rid of these pieces, for, if they are considered as isolated 
figures, they possess hardly any iconographic value, seeing that the gestures and 
attitudes of the figures become meaningless to the faithful when taken away from the 
ensemble for which they were carved. 

However, the figure of Christ, even though represented in this Romanesque 
Deposition as already unnailed and in the act of being removed from the cross, was 
used as a real crucifix on an altar. That is the reason why the figures of Christ in 
S. Maria di Roncione and Prato have been preserved in the churches, and the other 
pieces have been scattered (the Virgin and St. John in the Cluny Museum, the 
St. Joseph of Arimathaea in the Stoclet collection) or irretrievably lost. 

We have no reason to doubt the authenticity of the date 1 236 for the Christ in S. Maria 
di Roncione. Whoever at the end of the eighteenth century affixed the little placard 
to the base of the Christ was doubtless in possession of exact information—documents 
inscriptions, etc.—that enabled him to indicate the precise year 1236 as the date of 
the execution of this figure. Since the style of the carving corresponds effectively to 
that date, we may consider it as being right without any further discussion. 

The Christ of the Deposition at Tivoli (Fig. 14) being almost identical, in position 
or arms and legs, in modeling of chest and abdomen, in expression of face with the 
short and slightly curly beard, and in pleating of the loincloth, to the Christ in S. Maria 
di Roncione—which only recently has had the coat of crude paint removed—must 
have been made about the same time. Nevertheless, the Christ of the Tivoli Deposition 
has a stylistic appearance that without doubt is more archaic, and is to be distinguished 
by a greater soberness of form, everywhere evident but especially in the narrowed sides, 
in the hands with the tightened fingers, and in the loincloth, which is more clinging 
and compressed against the flesh, while in the Umbrian Christ the little finger is more 
apart and the drapery is looser. The Tivoli Deposition, therefore, must have been 
carved before 1236. I believe that the terminus post guem can also he as easily 
established. If we compare the two figures of the Virgin and St. John of the Tivoli 
Deposition (Figs. 13 and15) with those in the Cluny Museum (Figs. 4 and 5)° we must 
admit that the latter are more primitive. In fact, everything in the two Cluny figures 


3. A. Briganti, in Rass. d@arte umbra, 11 (1911), 4. Vol. Ill, p. 341. 
pp. 65-66; U. Gnoli, Pitiori ¢ miniatori nell Umbria, 5. O. Pacht, in Belvedere, VI (1924), p. 11; P. 
Spoleto, 1923, p. 218. Toesca, Storia dell’arte ital., Turin, 1927, p. 831. 
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is more crude, more rigid and cumbersome, the drapery more clinging, particularly 
the mantles, and as hard as if cast in metal, with stiff folds; the movement of the arms 
is more awkward, the expression more immobile and Byzantinized. In short, we are 
almost certain that the two statues in Paris were carved sometime about 1199, the 
date of the Madonna of Borgo S. Sepolcro (Fig. 18) now in the Kaiser Friedrich 
Museum in Berlin, which was carved by a certain Presbyter Martinus. The 
physiognomic features of the Madonnas in Paris (Fig. 4) and Berlin (Fig. 18) are 
extraordinarily alike, being long and narrow, and having small almond-shaped eyes 
with low arched brows, firm and thin lips, and drapery over the head that spreads 
out like a little hood. Furthermore, one also notes that the dress falls down over the 
feet in the same manner, and that the Bambino in the Berlin group stretches out His 
right arm quite in the same way as the St.John in the Paris group does, and that 
both arms are swathed by the same circular folds of the sleeve. Also the modeling of 
the hands, with the fingers accurately separated one from the other in both these wood 
carvings, are very similar. Therefore, one may say that the two figures in the Cluny 
Museum were made about 1200, perhaps by the same artist who carved the Madonna 
in Berlin. We see that in this way the date of the Tivoli Deposition is limited by the 
year 1200 on one side and by 1236 on the other; probably it was made between 1215 
and 1225. 

It must be noted that the crosses of Tivoli and S. Maria di Roncione have a 
similarity in wood structure characterized by the insertion of a smaller cross carved 
in faint relief upon the axis of the larger cross. This proves that both the crosses are 
undoubtedly original. 

On the other hand, the Deposition now in Brimo de Laroussilhe’s possession, 
which lacks the figure of the Virgin,’ is later than the Christ of S. Maria di Ron- 
cione (1236). The Brimo de Laroussilhe Christ (Figs. 1 and 17) inclines more strongly 
to one side, in a manner that already borders on the Gothic, and shows its 
anatomical structure with greater liveliness in contrast to the feeling of abandon 
and weariness which pervades the Christs of S. Maria di Roncione, the private 
Roman collection, and Tivoli, figures that are more Romanesque in quality. Since 
a few decades separate the Tivoli and Brimo de Laroussilhe Depositions, a comparison 
of the two figures of St. John the Evangelist (Fig. 15) and St. Joseph of Arimathaea 
(Fig. 1) is very revealing to us: the figures in the Paris Deposition are more supple 
in posture and gesture, fuller and freer in drapery, the volume less compact and 
plastic. Van Marle approached the truth (at least, according to my judgment, for 
I believe it was made about 1260) in dating the Paris Deposition to the third quarter 
of the thirteenth century. 

The date of the Christ in the church of St. Peter at Gubbio® (which has only recently 
been barbarously plastered with varnish) should be placed between the Christ of 


6. W. Bode, in Jahrb. d. preuss. Kunsts., 1X (1888), 8. R. Van Marle, in Rass. d’arte, 1919, p. 205. 
pp. 197-199; M. Salmi, Za Scultura romanica in To- Elsewhere (in Jnternational Studio, 1930, Oct., p. 27) 
scana, Florence, 1928, pp. 39-40; P. Toesca, of. cit., Van Marle mentions the Christ of Gubbio as if it no 
p. 832. longer existed. On the contrary, it is still to be found 

7. R. Van Marle, in Rass. d’arte, 1919, pp. 205-09 ; in the church of St. Peter. 


idem, in International Studio, 1930, Oct., pp. 26-29, 92. 
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S. Maria di Roncione, to which it is inferior in workmanship, and the Christ belonging 
to Brimo de Laroussilhe, which has more Gothic tendencies. 

The date of the life-size Christ in the cathedral of Prato (Figs. 8 and g)® can probably 
be placed in’the second half of the thirteenth century, sometime between 1 260 and 1 280. 
The inclination of the Christ is still more accentuated than that of the Christ in Brimo 
de Laroussilhe’s collection ; the folds of the heavy drapery have more plasticity and 
cling more closely to the sides, while the ribs and the muscle bands of the chest are 
marked by a more energetic realism. Although the Christ of Prato may have some 
similarities with the Brimo de Laroussilhe example, it possesses some characteristics 
that distinguish it not only from the Paris one but from all the other wooden crucifixes 
of Central Italy—the first being the curious way of dividing the hair with deep 
crevices into various-sized bands, a fashion evidently derived from those typical coifs 
worn by many Provencal or Toulousian statues," and passed on to the Emilian and 
Tuscan sculpture; and the second being the cleanly carved short mustaches imitated 
by the Tuscan painted crosses (cf., for example, the head of the Christ of cross no. 20 
in the Civic Museum of Pisa)." 

The Christ in the Roman private collection (Figs. 10 and 11) seems to be almost 
contemporary (perhaps just a little later) to the one of S. Maria di Roncione (Figs. 12 
and 16). The two carvings are related by close stylistic connections. Here one observes 
besides a similarity of expression in the face and modeling of the flesh, above all the 
same enlargement of the pelvis and same thick quality of material in the loincloth. 
In the statue of the Roman private collection, the wider upper edge of the loincloth 
falls back again from the belt forming a strongly accentuated curving fold in the 
center and a smaller one on the side. This motif of two folds is found developed with 
greater or less modification in the crucifixes of Roncione, Gubbio, Brimo de Laroussilhe, 
and Prato, but not as yet in the Christ of Tivoli, where there is only one curved fold 
in the center. This detail alone would be sufficient to establish the date of the 
Deposition of Tivoli as being without any doubt earlier; without even mentioning 
the stylistic reasons that favor such a date, especially the plastic conception, the 
figure being more rigorously composed and bound together (the artist has avoided 
any such interruptions in the flow of the surfaces and the solidity of volume as the 
emphasis on the protuberance of the pelvis and the curvature in the folds of the 
loincloth that we find in the later Christ of the Roman private collection). One 
notices that the front part of the drapery of the Christ in the Roman private collection 
ends lower down near the knee in one single curve, thus forming an element 
unrelated to the rest of the drapery. Compared with the figures of Christ in other 
Depositions, such a precise aspect might seem an isolated detail, but a certain 
similarity is to be found in the loincloth of the Christ at Gubbio, where the vertical 
folds follow along the thighs and in the middle the edge of the cloth tends to become 


9. The crucifix, brought to notice by Van Marle the Royal Italian Sopraintendenza of Mediaeval and 
in the two above-mentioned articles, is not mentioned Modern Art of Florence upon my suggestion. 
in M, Gabrielli’s guidebook of Prato (Milan, Rome, 10, On the origin and subsequent diffusion of these 
1927). It was recently published by A. D. Quintavalle hoods, see A. Kingsley Porter, Spanische Plastik in 
(in L’Arte, XXXVII, 1934, pp. 457-58), who candidly Spanien, Florence, Munich, 1928, p. 9. 
declared having ‘found it in Tuscany, at Prato,’’ 11. Reproduced by E. Sandberg-Vavala, Za Croce 


and used the photograph made many years ago by dipinta italiana, Verona, 1929, p. 677. 
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separated, tapering off again at the knee, while in the Christ at Prato the lowering 
in front and the tension of the loincloth between the knees are still more evident. 
Considering the affinity with the two Umbrian carvings of Roncione and Gubbio, I am 
inclined to believe that the Christ in the Roman private collection is also Umbrian. 
In any case, it is quite impossible to understand how Ragghianti™” could have dated 
the Christ of the Roman private collection as coming before that of Tivoli and 
considered the artist as “the originator of Romanesque carving in Latium.” 

I believe that the figure—which is in very bad condition—of St. Joseph of Ari- 
mathaea (Fig. 6)" in the Stoclet collection (whose date seems to be between the 
Tivoli and the Brimo de Laroussilhe Depositions) is a part of the scattered Deposition 
of S. Maria di Roncione (Figs. 12 and 16), for the figures of Christ and St. Joseph 
of Arimathaea have a striking resemblance of rather careless workmanship in the 
folds and in the carving of the head, in the short beard, and in the hair that clings 
to the skull. 

I am inclined to attribute to 1260-1280 the Deposition of Volterra (Fig. 31), in 
which the composition has acquired an incisiveness of contour and the figures of 
Nicodemus and Joseph of Arimathaea seem to move with a vehemence that is purely 
Gothic, clearly pointing to a later date than that of similar groups dealt with up to 
this point. Fabriczy erroneously supposed that the figures of the Virgin and St. john 
had been added in the fourteenth century, but a careful examination (look especially 
at the mannerisms of the folds) proves that they were carved at the same time as 
the other figures in the group.“ 

There is no doubt that Hermanin’s reassemblage of the Tivoli Deposition is 
incorrect if one compares it to the compositive structure of other Romanesque 
wooden Depositions of Central Italy. The drawing here reproduced (Fig. 3) shows it 
in its true form. This is confirmed by numerous mediaeval representations of the De- 
position, both sculptured and painted, which portray the Christ as already unnailed 
from the cross and with His arms lowered (the wooden group of Tivoli fits in exactly 
with this iconographic aspect), as is seen in the first Deposition of this type 


12. C. L. Ragghianti, Un capostipite di scultura wood carving entirely confirms Toesca’s statement. 











italiana del sec. XII, in La critica d’arte, 1 (1935), 
pp. 34-39. Neither can one understand the virulence 
with which Ragghianti attacks the methods of modern 
scholars of Romanesque art who are guilty, according 
to him, of being content merely with generic de- 
finitions without taking sufficient pains to differentiate 
the diverse artistic manifestations, especially when 
one thinks of the legion of French, German, and 
American scholars who have been working on Ro- 
manesque art in the last decades, analyzing it with 
greater acumen and exploring more deeply its develop- 
ment. To prove his assertion, Ragghianti cites a 
passage from the Storia dell’arte, of P. Toesca, p. 829, 
relative to the group of wood carvings in Latium: 
‘Nel Lazio una serie di sculture in legno, della fine 
del sec. XII e della prima meta del Dugento, ha rap- 
porti con la vasta arte romanica, non con le opere 
dei marmorari romani. Prodotta forse da intagliatori 
locali, tra influenze lombarde e bizantine ma in luo- 
ghi dove penetrava l’arte francese, la risenti viva- 
mente.’’ Today a careful study of Latian Romanesque 


To maintain, as Ragghianti does, that Toesca should 
descend to detailed analysis in a chapter of purely 
summary character in his Storia dell’arte italiana, 
which is dedicated to sculpture in Italy of the eleventh 
to thirteenth century, is out of the question. 

13. W. R. Deusch, in Der Cicerone, XXI (1929), 
Pp. 428-30. 

14. C. v. Fabriczy, in Jahrb. d. preuss. Kunsts., 
XXX (1909), Betheft, pp. 13-14, Fabriczy’s mistaken 
supposition was also accepted by Deusch (of. cit., 
p. 430). Peleo Bacci (Francesco di Valdambrino, Siena, 
1936, p. 110) is completely wrong in accepting the 
tradition (which one?) setting the date of the Vol- 
terra Deposition around 1230, since it had already 
been correctly placed by Fabriczy in the late thirteenth 
century. Contrary to the assertions of Salmi (of. cié., 
p. 42), I do not believe any relation exists between 
the Volterra Deposition and the crucifix of French 
inspiration in S. Antimo, belonging to the second 
half of the twelfth century. 
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painted in miniature in the Armenian Evangeliarium of Etchmiadsin,” and up to the 
wood Deposition in the Volterra cathedral made in the second half of the thirteenth 
century.” But even without the help of a very rich iconographic material relative to 
this type of mediaeval Deposition, in which the Christ is a/ways represented, wethout 
one exception, as already taken from the cross and with His feet almost touching the 
ground, the hands being held by the Virgin and St. John, this composition of the 
Tivoli group would seem more logically correct, for in this manner it acquires that 
balance of structure which the Romanesque artist certainly would not have neglected. 
On the contrary, the reconstruction made by Hermanin has certain details in the 
composition that have no meaning. For example, by what mysterious means the dead 
Christ is held to the cross one does not know; certainly the figure is not supported 
up there by the figure of St. Joseph of Arimathaea, who, instead of having his arms 
around the body of Christ, as common sense tells us he should have, and, indeed, as 
we see him represented in other similar mediaeval Depositions, is embracing Christ’s 
knees, which would naturally cause the cadaver to fall forward at once. That the 
figure of St. Joseph of Arimathaea should have been placed higher, on a small ladder 
or step, is quite evident not only from the movement of the left leg, which is that 
of a person about to climb up or down the rungs of a ladder, but also on account 
of the difference in proportion between his figure and that of Nicodemus, who is 
noticeably higher in stature. And the difference in the height of this figure corresponds 
exactly to the difference in the opening of the arms of the Christ; and the figure of 
Nicodemus, if placed close to the Christ and turned a little more frontwards, would 
obviously fill the space between the left hand and the side of the Christ with its 
head. Likewise, if the figure of St. Joseph of Arimathaea were placed higher, it 
would fill the present unpleasant void between the arm and the right side of the 
Christ. And, thanks to the raised position of St. Joseph of Arimathaea, the spectator 
would then hardly notice the difference between the statures of the two figures; 
this was undoubtedly the intention of the carver, but in the present arrangement 
the difference is very noticeable. Moreover, the placing of the angel quite far away 
from the rest of the group has no rhyme or reason to it. Naturally, it should have 
been put at the top of the upright arm where one can still see the hole (visible even 
in the photograph) for the iron dowel attached to the knees of the angel. If the 
angel were in its proper place, it would spread out horizontally in an attitude of 
flying above the figure of Christ. One sees the angel at the top of the Deposition 
of Foussais in a similar position.” It goes without saying that the Deposition of 
Brimo de Laroussilhe should also have been reassembled in this manner, i. e. with 
the Christ placed low enough so that the left hand touches the outstretched hands 
of the St. John and with the figure of Nicodemus placed between the cross and 
the St. John. In the Volterra Deposition, instead, the figure of Christ should be 
slightly raised so that His feet may reach the level of the hands of Nicodemus, 
who is busy with his pinchers, drawing the nails out of the Saviour’s feet, as in the 


15. Reproduced by F. Macler, Miniatures armé- Afneming van het Kruis tot hat Eind der rade Eeuw, 
niennes, Paris, 1913, pl. XII. in Geldebock, June-October, 1925, pp. 33-50, 101-112. 
16. For mediaeval iconography of the Deposition 17. Reproduced by A. Kingsley Porter, Roma- 


see especially R. Van Marle, De iconographie der nesque Sculpture..., pl. 1061. 
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bas-relief of the Deposition by Niccold Pisano’s school in the lunette of the left side 
portal of the cathedral at Lucca.” And the figure of Joseph of Arimathaea should be 
placed with his feet upon the two first steps of the ladder, as indicated by his right 
foot—unfortunately not seen in the reproduction—which does not rest flat on the 
ground, but seems to be sloping, the heel higher than the toes, in the attitude of one 
about to climb up an inclined ladder. By raising Christ’s figure the Volterra group 
would also acquire a more compact, pyramidal form. 

It is odd that even Van Marle, to whom we owe the excellent study on the 
iconography of mediaeval Depositions cited above, should have made the mistake of 
believing that the figure of Christ in the Tivoli and Brimo de Laroussilhe Depositions 
was placed very high. He writes: « The upright position of Nicodemus proves that 
the cross to which Christ was attached must have been very high.” But Van Marle 
failed to remark that in these two Depositions Nicodemus is represented as having 
already drawn the nails out of the body of Christ and holds the nails and pinchers in 
his hand, as in the late Pescia Deposition (Fig. 61), while in the Volterra group 
Nicodemus is still busy freeing the feet of Christ from the cross. Thus, Van Marle’s 
reason for believing the figure of Christ to have been placed high in the Tivoli and 
Brimo de Laroussilhe Depositions is false. 

What is the stylistic character of these wood carvings? A. Rossi’s hypothesis 
that the Deposition of Tivoli should be “‘a rare testimonial of the diffusion which the 
monastic art of Burgundy had in Latium during the twelfth and thirteenth centuries”’ 
has been cast aside by everyone. Although Van Marle sought to localize the school 
of carvers in Lucca, Hermanin tried to displace the center of activity by putting it in 
Rome. On the other hand, Salmi and Toesca have refrained from indicating any 
definite region or city of Central Italy as place origin of these artists. I do not 
think it logical to hold that this school of carvers could have originated and 
flourished in Rome. The wood cavers of the Romanesque period were not only 
an outgrowth from, but closely dependent upon, the stone carvers, even though they 
developed their own and distinct character. The trade of a stone carver and that 
of a mediaeval wood carver was often united in one and the same person and 
regulated by the same guild. Besides the stone carvers who worked about 1200 
in northern Latium and who were closely related to contemporary sculptors in 
Umbria, the numerous family of the Cosmati were principally those who plied their 
trade in Latium; as the latter were using their purely decorative effects to obtain 
delicate nuances in mosaics and marbles and were utterly unskilled in the modeling 
of the human figure, it seems rather strange that exactly at Latium there should 
have been a guild of wood carvers with a local tradition, capable of producing 
that masterpiece of Italian thirteenth century wood carving, the Deposition at Tivoli. 
On the contrary, it would be wiser to seek elsewhere for the origin and background 
which inspired the artists of our thirteenth century wood carvings in Central Italy, 
and first of all, in the Tuscan territory and in Umbria, where thrived a vigorous 
and rich stone sculpture that was on quite another artistic level as compared with 


18. Reproduced by P. Toesca, of. cit., p. 870, 19. R. Van Marle, in /nternational Studio, Oct., 
fig. 601. 1939, P- 27. 
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the poor and wretched work of the Latian marbleworkers. But, contrary to Van 
Marle’s opinion, no relation exists between our wood carvings and the Lucca 
stone sculpture of the first half of the thirteenth century, which finds its highest 
expression in the reliefs adorning the portals of the cathedral. Following a sug- 
gestion of Biehl’s,” Van Marle believes he has discovered close similarities between 
the Volterra Deposition and the celebrated group of St. Martin and the Beggar on 
the exterior of the Cathedral of Lucca. I do not see any such similarities. In the 
Lucca group we find amply modeled, fleshy visages of classical inspiration and 
smooth, heavy clothes draped in simple folds, while in the Volterra Deposition the 
figures have drawn and dry features and are wrapped in light clothes with multiple 
and sharp folds. Moreover, even if the existence of a stylistic relation between the 
Volterra group and this or other sculptures of Lucca could be proved—which 
I doubt—very little would be obtained thereby, since the Volterra Deposition is 
chronologically one of the last, hence hardly suitable to shed light on the origin of 
the school of wood carvers to which it belongs. There are many and well-founded 
reasons for considering Arezzo and not Lucca as the center of radiation for this school 
of wood carvers. For example, that Presbyter Martinus who signed the Madonna 
in the Kaiser Friedrich Museum (and perhaps made also the two figures of the 
Virgin and St. John in the Cluny Museum that are about twenty years earlier 
than those figures in the Tivoli Deposition, which are clearly derived from them 
or might even have been made by a closely dependent master) was from Borgo 
San Sepolcro, a little town very near Arezzo. Furthermore, the fact that wood 
carving was greatly practiced during the twelfth and thirteenth centuries in Arezzo 
particularly is also proved by the number of pieces of the period to be found there: 
the three wooden crucifixes and a Madonna in the Duomo, and even up to Vasari’s 
time the Deposition which that historian attributed to Magaritone d’Arezzo™ was still 
in the Pieve. Therefore, it seems that in the thirteenth century Arezzo, of all the 
Central Italian cities, possessed a considerable number of wood carvings, among 
which were the earliest examples of that movement to which the Deposition of 
Tivoli and other fragments of similar groups belong. 

This school of Arezzo wood carvers availed themselves of a certain technical 
style which had been used by the “ Madonneri” of nearby Umbria who had been 





20. W. Biehl, Zoskantsche Plastik des friihen und 
hohen Mittelalters, Leipzig, 1926, p. 83. 

21. Vasari, Le Vite, ed. Milanesi, I, Florence, 1878, 
p. 363. Vasari’s quotation is as follows: ‘‘.... si diede, 
avendo lo spirito elevato, alla scultura; e cid con tanto 
studio, che riusci molto meglio che non aveva fatto 
nella pittura: perché, sebbene furono le sue prime 
sculture alla greca, come ne mostrano quattro figure 
di legno che sono nella pieve in un Deposto di Cristo, 
ed alcune altre figure tonde poste nella cappella di San 
Francesco sopra il battesimo, egli prese nondimeno 
miglior maniera poi che ebbe in Firenze veduto |’opere 
d’Arnolfo e degli altri allora pit famosi scultori.”’ 

Van Marle (in J/niternational Studio, Oct., 1930, 
pp. 27-28) thinks that ‘‘ what is rather significant in 
Vasari’s information is the fact that the group he 
mentions was composed of four figures whereas the 
other Italian groups of the Descent from the Cross 


comprise never less than five figures.’’ First of all, 
however, it is not quite clear whether Vasari meant 
to include in these four figures that of Christ, It is 
not sure that one of the figures of this group had not 
already been destroyed. Lastly, we cannot exclude 
the hypothesis of a mistake on the part of Vasari in 
his indication of the number of figures. As to the 
term ‘‘ Deposto di Cristo,” used by Vasari for the 
group, which he attributes to Margaritone, one might 
also think of a group of the Pieta made up of several 
figures, of which we have the first plastic example in 
a group of sculptures of the first half of the fifteenth 
century, shown in the Exhibition of Sacred Art at 
Florence and reproduced in Soll. d’ Arte, XXVII 
(1933-34), Pp. 270-72, a type which had a great vogue 
in the fifteenth century (Nicold dell’Arca, Guido Maz- 
zoni, etc.). It is more likely, hewever, that Vasari 
meant to speak of a Deposition. 
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already working a long time before the Arezzo guild began to function. Probably 
the characteristic way of inserting the arm bluntly into the trunk of the body 
without any anatomical binding was taken from the Umbrian Madonnas (cf. that of 
Spello, dated 1170-80), which derived it in turn from the metal reliquaries. It is 
to be observed, furthermore, in the oldest of the Arezzo wood carvings, the Ma- 
donna in Berlin (Fig. 18), and in the two figures of the Virgin and St. John in Paris 
(Figs. 4 and 5). In comparing the seated Madonna of Spello with the standing figure 
of the Virgin of Paris, one finds other similarities that should not be overlooked, 
such as in the drapery, smooth over the breasts and slightly rounded shoulders, 
rigid and straight on the sides, with two zigzag folds at the bottom, and curving 
in massive folds over the two barely protruding stumps of the feet. In both 
carvings the body is so hidden and swathed that it is difficult to discern. Characteristic 
is the modeling of the hands with their stiff fingers, being also quite like those of 
St. John (Fig. 5). 

It is clear that the first Arezzo carvings had many points in common with the 
local school of stone carvers, whose work to a great extent is to be found in the 
portals and in the interior of the Pieve at Arezzo.” For example, the severe, 
Byzantinized character of the two figures in the Cluny Museum (Figs. 4 and 5) and 
the Berlin Madonna (Fig. 18) is also noticeable on the relief, dated 1221, in the 
lunette of the right portal of the Pieve, which represents the Baptism of Christ 
(Fig. 20). Here the type of face is not dissimilar to that of the Berlin Madonna, 
being of a marked and elongated oval with eyes cut like almonds, very long nose, 
and ears spread out. That these details in the forms of the face are not to be traced 
to the common substratum of Byzantine form but specifically to the Byzantinized 
movement of Arezzo, is proved by the wood seated Madonna in the left altar 
under the Vasari organ in the Duomo (Fig. 19).% This figure, even if already of the 
second half of the thirteenth century and tending toward the Gothic, can be clearly 
linked up with the Madonna of Berlin and the Baptism in the Pieve, especially in the 
morphological features of the face, whereas the Florentine Madonna dell’ Icone, now 
in S. Maria Maggiore, Florence,” for example, has an entirely different type of 
physiognomy even though it also has elements that are Byzantine and belongs to 
the second half of the thirteenth century. 

Even in the two crucifixes hung on the left wall of the Duomo one finds certain 
forms corresponding to the local stone sculpture. The one (Fig. 22), about 1.10m. 
high, may be dated in the last quarter of the twelfth century, and its structure was 
probably based on some little metal cross. It seems to me that this derivation is 
particularly manifest in the workmanship of the loincloth, in the regular up-and-down 
folds, and in the knot of the girdle round the waist. Truly metal-like is the rigidness 
and hardness of the contours of the folds. The other (Fig. 23) is a little higher, 
measuring about 1.30m. and was made some three or four decades later. It had a 


22. For the wood Umbrian Madonnas, see G. 23. For Arezzo sculpture, see besides Toesca 
Castelfranco, Madonne romaniche in legno, in Dedalo, especially M. Salmi, of. cit., pp. 4off., and W. Biehl, 
X (1929-30), pp. 768 778; G. de Francovich, Una op. cit., p. 64. 
scuola dintagliatori tedesco-tirolese e le Madonne 24. M. Salmi, in Z’ Arte, XIV (1913), pp. 224-25; 
romaniche umbre in legno, in Boll. d’arte, XIX Biehl, op. cit., p. 42. 

(1935-36), pp. 207-228. 25. Reproduced by Toesca, of. cit., p. 807. 
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similar derivation, as one can see at once in the accentuated protuberance of the hips. 
However, it is a finer example: everything about it is softer and animated by a 
harmonious and sustained rhythm. The slightly inclined head, with its serene and 
gentle expression, is especially beautiful. While one finds a resemblance, even though 
not very striking, in the mouth with the corners bitterly turned down and in the hair 
with braided tresses falling on the shoulders, between the more archaic crucifix (Fig. 22) 
and the figures in the Baptism (Fig. 20), the later crucifix (Fig. 23) is linked in an 
indubitable manner (and Salmi also noticed this) with the figures of the Months in 
the archivolt of the main door in the Pieve, which is either contemporary or just a 
little later than the Marchionne lunette, dated 1216, that shows such strong influences 
of Lombard sculpture (Benedetto Antelami). The possibility of this connection be- 
comes particularly convincing when one compares the head of the crucified Christ 
(Fig. 23) with those of the figures of the Months of October and November (Fig. 24). 
The artist of the wooden crucifix (about two meters high), dated towards the middle 
of the thirteenth century, originally from Bamberg and now in the National Museum 
of Munich (Fig. 25),” has evidently been inspired by the later crucifix at Arezzo 
(Fig. 23), for the position of the arms, the inclination of the head (which in the Munich 
crucifix was retouched in the fourteenth century), the way the hair is dressed, the 
delicate treatment of the loincloth, so transparent that the thighs are discernable, are 
identical in both crucifixes. Perhaps one may explain this close relationship between 
the Munich and Arezzo crucifixes by the fact that Arezzo was situated on the main 
road to Rome from the North; and, on that account, visited by pilgrims, travelers, 
artisans in search of work, among whom must have been the carver of the Munich 
crucifix. Such an explanation seems feasible enough if one does not wish to claim it 
was done by a wood carver of Arezzo, which, from the point of view of style, does 
not seem very likely. 

A third cross, also of the thirteenth century, hanging on the front wall of the 
Arezzo Duomo (but in a very pitiful state of preservation) reminds one still more 
of Antelami’s manner.” 

The importance of the Arezzo guild in the development and diffusion of wood 
carving throughout Central Italy has been confirmed by the influence which it 
continued to exercize even in the later part of the thirteenth century. Traces of this 
influence may be perceived, for example, in the Christ of the church of St. Peter’s 
in Gubbio (Fig. 7), the shape of Whose head, the way the hair is twisted into braids, 
and the modeling of the short, stumpy arms reminds one of the earlier crucifix in the 
Duomo at Arezzo (Fig. 22). 

On the side portal of the church of S. Giovanni Fuorcivitas at Pistoia hangs a 
large molded cross (undoubtedly derived from a similar painted cross) that has another 
cross nailed onto it which bears the wood carving of a Christ (Fig. 26). The position 
and modeling of the arms and the hands, the inclination and expression of the head, 
carry us back very close to the earlier crucifix in the Arezzo Duomo (Fig. 22), while 
the loincloth,with its wide fold-backs of the upper border and the slit over the left 


26. Ph. M. Halm and G. Lill, Die Bildwerke d. 27. Forthese Arezzo crucifixes see, besides Salmi, 
bayerischen Nationalmuseums, Augsburg, 1924, no. 75, A. del Vita, // Duomo d’ Arezzo, Milan, s. a., pp. 50-51. 
p. 16. 
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Fic. 22—Avrezzo, Duomo: Christ Crucified Fic. 23—Arezzo, Duomo: Christ Crucified 








Personifications of October and November 
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Fig. 29—Arezzo, Preve: Personifications Fic. 30—Arezzo, Pieve: Adoration 
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Fic. 31— Volterra, Cathedral: Deposition 
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thigh, was taken from such sculpture as the Christ in the church of St. Peter’s at 
Gubbio, which also has the hair twisted into braids that cling tightly to the neck, and 
the ears spread out from the head. This crucifix, dating sometime between 1250 
and 1260, is laborously carved in wood. 

The Madonna in the Pieve of Cercina (Florence) (Fig. 21)” is also closely related 
to Arezzo sculpture, especially to the Madonna in the Arezzo Pieve (Fig. 19), where 
the analogy can be seen in the proportions of the legs and arms, in the thick lower 
folds of the robe, as well as in the hardness and woodeness of the faces, which are 
also very similar to the angels in the Baptism of Christ in the Pieve (Fig. 20). I 
maintain that the Madonna of Cercina is earlier than the one in the Arezzo Pieve and 
therefore made about 1240-50. 

There are many parts of the Deposition belonging to Brimo de Laroussilhe that 
mirror the Arezzo sculpture of the first few decades of the thirteenth century. And what 
a quantity of resemblances one finds between the figure of Nicodemus (Figs. 1 and 28) 
and those of the Months in the archivolt of the central portal of the Arezzo Pieve, 
particularly in the compact and simple robes with few up-and-down folds held round 
the waist by a girdle—compare, above all, the figures of November (Fig. 24), January, 
and February (Fig. 29)! And the accord between the oval-shaped head (modeled with 
slight emphasis where the smooth planes of the face are interrupted only by the 
bulging of the lips and the short nose) of this same figure and that of the Virgin 
in the bas-relief of the Nativity (Fig. 27) inside the Arezzo Pieve (originally from 
Sodaccio near Chianni and made by a follower of Marchionne) is very singular. 

Probably it is not merely accidental that we find a similarity in profiles between 
the seated Virgin (Fig. 30) in the relief of the Adoration of the Magi (also inside the 
Arezzo Pieve and related in style to that of the Nativity) and the standing Virgin in 
the Deposition of Volterra (Fig. 31). Still other examples may be added to these: 
the facial features of the St. Joseph of Arimathaea in the Volterra Deposition 
(Fig. 31) and of the first two Magi in the relief of the Arezzo Pieve (Fig. 30) are 
somewhat alike, having the same treatment in the heavy beard and in the very thin 
mouth. In the figure of the Nicodemus, in those of the two above-mentioned kings, 
and in the figures of the two nursemaids busy washing the Bambino in the Nativity 
(Fig. 27), one is struck by the identical way in which the robes are draped, airy 
and moving with a variety of play in the folds, tightly fitting over the back as far 
down as the calves where, instead of falling straight down, there is an illogical 
adherence to the inside angle formed by the bend of the knee. Besides, it is 
noteworthy how great the resemblance is in the frank and robust modeling of the 
bending figures of the Month of November at Arezzo (Fig. 24) and that of Nico- 
demus in the Volterra Deposition (Fig. 31), with the firmly rounded shoulders; and 
the cap tightly drawn over the hair, of which only a short fringe is visible on the 
forehead, in the same Arezzo personification of November, is seen again absolutely 
identical in the Joseph of Arimathaea of the Volterra Deposition. The strong 
Antelami inspiration for which Toesca” seems to consider the Volterra group of 


28. For the Madonna of Cercina see: P. Toesca, (1929-30), pp. 488-490; G. Castelfranco, in Bold. 
op. cit., p. 898, note 40; E. Berti Toesca, in Dedalo, X d’arte, XXVII (1933-34), pp. 267-68. 
29. P. Toesca, op. cit., p. 788. 
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Lombard origin, is, I believe, derived from the Romanesque sculpture of Arezzo, 
impregnated with Lombard and Antelami elements. Taking into consideration all 
these resemblances, I am of the opinion that both the Deposition belonging to Brimo 
de Laroussilhe and that of Volterra are products of the Arezzo guilds. 

Although the activity of these Arezzo guilds predominated in the field of wood 
carving in Central Italy, especially in Tuscany and Umbria, during the thirteenth 
century, it is not possible even to try to trace all the carvings of this region to Arezzo 
sculptors and carvers. Local guilds, born of necessity, sprung up here and there, 
developing and bringing out certain characteristics and forms of their own. In many 
ways they were derived from and attached to the Arezzo school, though often 
surpassing the masters, as one finds in the case of the marvelous Deposition of Tivoli. 

We have already shown the affinity and the interdependence between the two 
figures of the Virgin and St. John in the Tivoli Deposition and those in the Cluny 
Museum, which are, I believe, from Arezzo. Furthermore, we can also call attention 
to the physiognomic resemblances that the Christ of the Tivoli Deposition (Fig. 14) 
and the Christ of the earlier crucifix in the Arezzo Duomo (Fig. 22) have in common, 
such as the similarity of the headdress with the hair tight against the skull like a wig, 
parted in the middle and falling on the shoulders in two tresses. At the same time, 
in spite of all these undeniable common traits, one must not overlook the differences: 
particularly noticeable is the fact that the Tivoli Deposition has more sedateness, 
more solidity of volume coupled with a more consummate knowledge of the medium, 
which gives more expression and life to the wood, This cannot be explained merely 
by the difference in time (which in any case is not very great) that elapsed between 
the making of the first Arezzo carving and the Tivoli Deposition. Other factors came 
into play that modified and changed that repertory of form created by the Arezzo 
guilds. 

As we have already said, it would be useless to seek the predecessors of the 
carver of the Tivoli Deposition among the Romanesque sculptors of Latium, who 
hardly knew how to model the human figure in stone, or among the producers of the 
few carvings of Latium, either contemporary or later, representing the Madonna seated 
with the Child.” The closest affinity to the Tivoli group is offered by an example 
perhaps sculptured by a carver of the same guild, the Madonna in S. Maria, Vul- 
turella (Fig. 32)," a sanctuary not far from Tivoli. This Madonna, though the 
quality is much poorer, has a type of face that is very similar to the Virgin’s 
(Figs. 13 and 44) in the Tivoli Deposition, and the arrangement of the folds of the 
mantle over the breasts, as well as the modeling of the hands, is also quite similar. 
While the Madonna of S. Maria in Vulturella may be considered contemporary to, 
or only just a little later than, the Tivoli Deposition, the Madonna of Acuto, near 
Fiuggi (Fig. 33), now in the Palazzo Venezia in Rome, precedes it perhaps by a 
decade, as its plastic masses have a greater density and compactness that is typically 


30. For Latian wood carving see, besides Toesca, 31. A. Rossi, S. Maria in Vulturella (Tivoli), 
G. Fogolari, Sculture in legno del secolo XII, in Rome, 1905, pp. 38-49. 
L’ Arte, V1 (1903), pp. 48-59; F. Hermanin, Rome au 32. F. Hermanin, in Dedalo, I (1920-21), pp. 
moyen-age, Paris, 1927, pp. 77-86. 217-20; idem, Ii Palazzo di Venezia, Bologna, 1925, 


p. 29. 
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Fic. 35—FParma, Baptistery: Madonna Fic. 36—Faris, Notre-Dame: 
(detail of Adoration of Magi) Madonna 








Fic. 37—#Beaucatre, Fic. 38—BAourges, Fig. 39—St.-Denis : 
Parish House: Madonna Cathedral: Madonna Madonna 
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Romanesque. On the other hand, the drapery and the structure of the Madonna of 
Alatri (Fig. 34), probably made about 1250, appear to have a greater looseness and 
a stronger tendency towards the Gothic. Although all three of the wooden Madonnas 
of Latium are united by definite stylistic ties (e. g., the mantles fall quite far down 
between the legs in identically the same way), the one in the Palazzo Venezia and 
that in S. Maria in Vulturella are more closely related to each other in attitude and 
gesture of the Bambino, in the hood of the cape, in the movement of the Virgin’s 
arms, and in the general structure of the group. Notwithstanding these noticeable 
differences between the Madonna of Alatri and the other two, its carver has faithfully 
adhered to the Madonna of the Palazzo Venezia in certain details, such as the drapery 
over the shoulders, and particularly in that part of the robe that falls on the legs. 
In analyzing the elements of form that compose the above-mentioned Madonnas, one 
easily notices that the Byzantine substratum, common to all these three pieces, is 
more rigorously manifest and clear in the Madonna of the Palazzo Venezia, with its 
face cut decisively in the wood, with sharp and marked features that resemble those 
of the Madonna of Berlin by Presbyter Martinus (Fig. 18). This resemblance may 
probably be due to the influences on the part of the Arezzo carvers, without, however, 
excluding the possibility that there might have been a contemporary and independent 
Byzantine factor at work both on the Madonna of Acuto and that of Arezzo, On the 
other hand, the face of the one in S. Maria in Vulturella has physiognomic traits that 
are more typically Roman, almost identical to those that one sees in the mosaics of 
Cavallini made a few decades later and which in turn are linked up to the most 
antique local tradition (cf. the head of the Angel of the Annunciation, about 600, in 
the Church of S. Maria Antiqua”). But in the final analysis, the head of the Madonna 
of Alatri already shows evidence (be it in the oblong-shaped face or in the way the 
hair falls on the nape of the neck) of all those characteristics which reappeared 
later on, more or less modified, in the Latian sculpture of the fourteenth century. 
Alongside the prevailing Byzantine forms (and only a minumum part of them are 
truly ‘*Roman’’) of the three Madonnas, the manifold influences of Lombard and 
French sculpture play a most important r6le—a fact completely overlooked by 
Hermanin.™ 

The oldest of these three Madonnas, that in the Palazzo Venezia (Fig. 33), belongs 
iconographically to that type of seated Madonna which Hamann™ defined as the 
‘‘Dreikénigstyp”” because they are derived from the plastic group in stone of the 
Madonna seated with the Bambino turned a little to the side, sculptured with the 
adoring Magi in the tympanums of church portals. It is not really difficult to indicate 
the prototype on which the Madonna of the Palazzo Venezia directly depends: one 
need only compare it with the Adoration of the Magi sculptured by Antelami in one 
of the portals of the Baptistry in Parma (Fig. 35) to see at once that there are many 
evidences of close relationship, not only in the composition and the position of the 


33. Reproduced by R. Van Marle, 7he Development 35- R. Hamann, in Mard. Jahrb. f. Kunstw., Ul 
of the Italian Schools of Painting, 1, The Hague, (1927), pp. rorff., where one also sees the other 
1923, P. 59. French Madonnas mentioned in the present article, 


34. F. Hermanin, Rome au moyen-dge, Paris, 1927, 
p. 65. 
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Bambino and the Virgin, but particularly in the way the robe, light as a veil, clings 
to the very protruding legs of the Madonna, wrinkling with slight triangular folds on 
the shins and in the middle falling in robust vertical pleats, while on the two sides it 
tends to open up like a fan at the bottom. This close kinship helps us also to date 
the Madonna of the Palazzo Venezia in a more precise manner. Being able, as we 
are, to date the sculpture in the portals of the Parma Baptistry (which was begun 
in 1196”) to sometime between 1197 and 1200, we can say that the Madonna of 
Acuto was probably made during the first decade of the thirteenth century. 

Running parallel to the influence of Benedetto Antelami was also that of French 
art or, to be more precise, that of Provence, which also furnished Antelami with the 
composition and structure of his seated Madonna in the central group of the Adoration 
of the Magi in Parma. However, while the inspiration of Antelami was faithfully taken 
from the high-relief of St.-Gilles Abbey,” the maker of the Madonna in the Palazzo 
Venezia took his from that sculpture which (though still Provencal, or under the 
absolute domination of Provencal art) represented already a period of more advanced 
development than the sculpture of St.-Gilles. For example, one observes that the 
lower hem of the Madonna’s mantle at St.-Gilles and at Parma is short and ends in 
a large curve, while at the Palazzo Venezia, it is longer, more binding, and dips 
quite far down between the legs, as one sees it in the Madonna (Fig. 37) in the parish 
house at Beaucaire (a small town about twenty kilometers distant from St.-Gilles), 
and in the one in the Archeological Museum of Montpellier—both of the second 
quarter of the twelfth century and closely related to the sculpture of St.-Gilles. Also 
the Bambino in the carving at the Palazzo Venezia, with its legs tightly together and 
enveloped in richly draped robes, approachs more the Bambino of the Beaucaire 
sculpture than that of Antelami, Who wears more simple robes and Whose legs are 
crossed. On the other hand, the tendency of the Bambino of the Latian group to 
bend backwards is seen also (even though accentuated a little too much) in the 
Madonna of the Duomo at Trent (second quarter of the thirteenth century), which, 
together with the Madonna in the tympanum of the Salzburg Museum, was derived 
from the Madonna of Parma.” 

While the maker of the Madonna at S. Maria in Vulturella (Fig. 32) copied the 
one in the Palazzo Venezia, only partly understanding it, the carver of the Madonna 
of Alatri (Fig. 34) though keeping many details (especially in the treatment of the 
drapery) of the Madonna of Acuto, recast the compostional structure under the 
influence no longer of the “‘ Dreikénigstyp” of Provencal sculpture, but of that group 


36. L. Testi, Le baptistére de Parme, Florence, even going so far as to affirm that the Salzburg 


1916, pp. 33ff. 

37. R. Hamann, Deutsche u. franzdsische Kunst 
im Mittelaiter, 1, Marburg, 1922, p. 77. 

38. H. Beenken (Das romanische Tympanon des 
stidtischen Museums in Salzburg u. die lombardische 
Plastik des 12. Jahrh., in Belvedere, Vi11 (1925), pp. 
97ff.), contrary to the most striking evidence of form, 
places the Salzburg tympanum of the Enthroned 
Madonna flanked by two angels in the second quarter 
of the twelfth century, making the Antelamesque 
Madonnas over the portals of Trent, Castellarquato, 
Parma, and Borgo San Donnino derive from it, and 


Madonna might be dated soon after 1100. As a matter 
of fact—and this has been recognized also by Panofsky 
(in Jahrb. 7. Kunstw., 1924-25, p. 245) and Hamann 
(in Marb. Jahrb. 7. Kunstw., U1, 1927, p. 135)—the 
case is quite the reverse: the Madonna of the Salzburg 
tympanum undoubtedly is dependent upon the Italian 
Madonnas and is to be dated in the first few decades 
of the thirteenth century. Kieslinger (in Belvedere, 
1929, p. 245) saw—one does not know why—a con- 
firmation of Beenken’s date in a miniature of the 
twelfth century, published by Toesca (in Riv. del. R. 
Ist. d’archeol. e stor. dell’arte, 1, 1929, pl. 9). 
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called by Hamann the “ Zwei-Engel-Madonna,” preferred by the sculpture of Chartres 
and consequently received with special favor by the “‘Madonneri” of Auvergne. 
The prototype of this group can be found in the seated Madonna flanked by 
two angels in the tympanum of the east portal of Chartres Cathedral (about 1150) 
and in the closely allied example (Fig. 36) in the tympanum ofthe south portal 
of Notre-Dame, Paris (about 1160). In both these tympana the Madonna is placed 
in a rigid full front view with the Bambino on her knees also facing the spectator, 
the same as in the wood group of Alatri (Fig. 34). Observation of details confirms 
the dependence of this Latian carving upon the sculpture of Chartres: for one 
notes how the artist of the Madonna of Alatri copied the characteristic fanlike 
spread of the Bambino’s tunic with hem falling far down behind the legs, from 
sculpture similar to the Madonna in Notre-Dame at Paris. Even the manner in 
which the Bambino’s cloak stretches out towards the sides under the knees, is 
re-echoed in the Alatri piece. But that which particularly reminds one of the 
Chartres sculpture in the Madonna of Alatri is the drapery with its multiple and 
airy folds, much more fluid and unhampered in their course and movement than 
those of the robes of the Madonna in the Palazzo Venezia, still bound in Romanesque 
manner to the limitations of the wood block. Naturally, it is not necessary to 
acknowledge a direct contact between the sculpture of Chartres and the Madonna of 
Alatri. The influence was probably transmitted to the Latian artisan through the 
medium of provincial French examples and was curiously overlaid with characteristics 
of Antelami (the arrangement of the folds of the robe over the legs) and of 
Provence (the hem of the mantle falling between the legs); at any rate, both these 
characteristics were derived secondhand by the Madonna of the Palazzo Venezia. 
For example, the Madonna (Fig. 38) in the tympanum of the north portal of Bourges 
Cathedral (third quarter of the twelfth century) extends her arms with the same 
movement as that of Alatri; and in both Madonnas (as well as in the Bambini) the 
knees stick out from under the thin folds of the cloth like smooth and shiny skullcaps 
in exactly the same way. Even the medallion fastened round the neck of the three 
Latian Madonnas seems to have been taken from French models, as we also see it 
attached to the breast of the wood Madonna (Fig. 39) at St.-Denis in Paris (about 1 160, 
originally from Auvergne). 

In the three carvings the manifold influences of Byzance, Lombardy, and France 
are so compounded and so recast that a new arrangement of form emerges which we 
can term Latian. These Zatian Madonnas differ from the Umérian; for the lines of 
the face in the latter have an immobility and an ecclesiastical tradition which was 
derived directly from Byzantine art, while other characteristics also of Byzantine 
origin were acquired by the former through the re-elaboration of the French and 
Lombard sculptors. For example, the two iconographic types (the Madonna of the 
Palazzo Venezia with the Bambino seated crosswise, and the Madonna of Alatri with 
the Bambino seated in full front view) can evidently be traced to the images of the 
Nicopoia and of the Hodegetria. But the Latian artisans did not arrive at the 
composition of their Madonnas through direct influences of Byzantine art; instead, 
as we have already shown, this composition, together with many other details, was 
derived from Lombardy and France, that had the merit of re-creating and re-infusing 
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the worn-out Byzantine formulas. The rich and sumptuous robes of the three Latian 
Bambini—certainly Byzantine in fashion—were undoubtedly taken from French 
sculpture, while the pleated hood of the Madonna of the Palazzo Venezia is derived 
directly from the Byzantine painted images without the intermediary of French 
sculpture. 

These Byzantine elements, assimilated by French sculptors and fused with many 
other forms of diverse origin into a deeply original style that sprung from the need 
for self-expression on the part of potential creative forces, penetrated into Latium 
where they encountered the local artistic sediment all impregnated with Byzantine 
forms that had been in flower for so many centuries. And in this way, the Latian 
artisans laid even a greater stress on the Byzantine element ; hence the haggard, severe, 
and empty aspect—as if deprived of humanity—of the Latian Madonnas in comparison 
with the French. They were only weak and faint echoes of a spiritual world which 
was elsewhere already overcome and transformed by new ideas and aspirations, but 
which in Rome, artistically so withdrawn since Byzantine times from the rest of the 
world, had a longer and slower decline. Incapable as they were of extracting by their 
own power any ideas from Byzantine art (the epitome of anti-plasticity) for the 
expression of plastic values, these Latian carvers turned towards the Lombard and 
French sculptors, who had already faced and solved the problem of the new Romanesque 
plasticity, without which the structural solidity of the group in the Palazzo Venezia 
would be inconceivable, as would be also the force, the plastic vigor with which the 
Virgin’s legs, so solidly placed on the ground, are modeled, the neatly pleated drapery, 
and the heavy body of the Bambino. What form these wood carvings would have 
had if there had been no Lombard or French influence can be seen clearly, for example, 
in the figure of St. Valerius in S. Silvestro of Tivoli (Fig. 40), made about the first half 
of the thirteenth century,” which is plainly Byzantine, with its accentuated linear 
modeling of the drapery and of the flesh, squeezed against the wall, whence it seems 
to emerge like a mysterious apparition of the other world, like a wavering phantom 
without weight or substance. 

Another example of Romanesque Latian wood carving imbued with the Byzantine 
element and untouched by Nordic forms is the very flat relief (iconographically quite 
curious) in the parish church of Castelchiodato (Mentana) (Fig. 41) representing the 
Enthroned Christ being annointed by two sinners.” This relief, completely repainted, 
can also be dated in the first half of the thirteenth century. 

There is no possibility of linking up these two carvings, with all their planes spread 
out in flat surfaces, with the studied and robust fullness of volume of the Madonna of 
Alatri and the one in the Palazzo Venezia unless through the medium of Romanesque 
sculpture of Lombardy and France. 

While the relationship of the Deposition of Tivoli with the early Arezzo carvings 
can be clearly defined, its relation to the one great piece of early Latian carving, the 
Madonna of the Palazzo Venezia, is not so easily explained. It cannot be objected 
that the diversity of subjects would not permit a distinct recognition of the stylistic 


39. .P. Toesca, of. cit., p. 904, note 60. Hermanin 40. P. Toesca, op. cit., p. 904, note 60. 
(op. cit., p. 80) assigned this saint to the twelfth 
century, without any well-founded reason. 
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links. There are certain quite significant details—such as the hood of the Virgin of 
the Tivoli Deposition (Fig. 44), which is very similar to that in the standing Virgin of 
the Cluny Museum (Fig. 4) and that of the seated Madonna in the Kaiser Friedrich 
Museum (Fig. 18), yet which is absolutely different from that of the Madonna of the 
Palazzo Venezia (Fig. 33)—that indicate the stylistic position of the Tivoli group in 
relation to the Latian and Arezzo carvings. Yet over all these, the Deposition stands 
out supreme for admirable power and vigor of style which fuses into an indissoluble 
unity the Byzantine~elements (derived principally from the Arezzo carvers and 
particularly evident in the delicate and light fall of the folds) with other elements (the 
composed and measured plasticity in the modeling of the face and other members) 
that are connected with the noblest expression of Lombard sculpture. Comparing the 
heads of the Virgin (Fig. 44) and St.John (Fig. 15) with that of the Church in the 
foliate medallion and that of the second soldier to the right in the Deposition of Be 
nedetto Antelami in the Parma Duomo (Fig. 45), one finds many similarities—in the 
serene breadth of the planes of the face, in the low brow, in the shallow sockets of 
the eyes, in the broad mouth—affinities which are strengthened in other comparisons 
such as, for example, that with the angel that slays the dragon, inside the Baptistry, 
sculptured by a helper of Antelami, with the same mold of the face. Furthermore, if 
one places the head of the Tivoli Christ (Fig. 46) beside that of the Christ in Antelami’s 
Deposition (Fig. 47) one finds, in spite of the few physiognomic resemblances, certain 
profound and delicate affinities that render them closely related: for example, there 
is the same expression of serenity and superhuman calm in the lines of the face, there 
is the same pronounced nose, the same very low arch of the almost straight brow. 
One finds ties of relationship even between the heads of St.Joseph of Arimathaea 
(Fig. 48) and Nicodemus (Fig. 49) and those of Antelami’s sculpture and the work of 
his school, such as the formation of the skull, the energetic modeling of the brow, the 
shallow-set, almond-shaped eyes, and the slightly protruding mouth. Even the short 
robe of Nicodemus, which ends at the knees and is held fast by a girdle round the 
waist, reminds one of the figures of the Months made by the school of Antelami 
inside the Parma Baptistry. 

These elements of Antelami which reached the artist of the Tivoli Deposition partly 
through the Arezzo carvers were assimilated by the strong personality of this unknown 
artist, who employed them with fine discernment and transformed them according to 
bis own needs. But that which characterizes the master of the Tivoli group is the 
intelligent and perspicacious way he used the Byzantine and Lombard characteristics, 
combining the large, solid, classically noble forms into an harmonious fusion. The 
torbid and gloomy expression of icy coldness of the Madonna of the Palazzo Venezia 
and those of the early Arezzo carvings has disappeared from the face; and the angular 
and squarish shape of the Antelami heads, which were derived from the sculpture of 
Provence, is softened into a full and dulcet oval. This touch of the classic in the 
Deposition of Tivoli can be only generically attributed to the influence of the Roman 
atmospnere, in that sense in which it affected the foreign artists coming from abroad 
during the Renaissance, for it certainly was not the formal result of an autochthonous 
development of the Latian sculpture, within which the Tivoli group is completely 
isolated. 
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Notwithstanding the various points of contact, it also has noticeable differences 
from the early Arezzo carvings, in its intrinsic value and a more complete assimilation 
of Lombard elements: the vigor and the sense of volume of the Lombard sculpture 
made prior to the coming- of Antelami seems, in the exceptionally plastic quality of 
the figures of the Tivoli Deposition, to emerge through those forms that bear Antelami’s 
imprint. In the Marches there are some wood carvings, considerably earlier and at 
the same time akin to the Tivoli Deposition, which, like it, are distinguished by a 
singular mastery of condensed and solid modeling, definitely Lombard and distinctly 
pre-Antelami in feeling. 

The most noted of these is the large crucifix (2 m. by 2 m.) in the Piersanti Museum 
of Matelica but originally from the church of S. Eutizio (Fig. 52). L. Venturi believed 
it to be a. work of the thirteenth century but both Toesca and Serra have assigned it 
(rightly, I believe) to the second half of the twelfth century.“ “The flesh is painted a 
darkish brown ; the loincloth, with its singular edge of knotted pleats and three vertical 
folds in the middle, is painted black in the front and gold on the sides; the mustaches 
and beard are turning black; the iris of the eye is painted a warm yellow, which 
makes the pupil of the eye stand out.”* Serra calls attention to the analogies between 


this crucifix and the silver-plated one in the Duomo of Casalmonferrato,® citing the 
rigid frontal position, the bent arm, the powerful upper chest modeled so summarily. 


But other links with the pre-Antelami-Lombard sculpture are not lacking. It cannot, 
for example, be denied that there are some very peculiar similarities between the 
crucifix of Matelica and a group of wooden sculptures of the second half of the 
twelfth century and the beginning of the thirteenth, in Lombardy, the Tyrol, and 
Germany (Bavaria and Saxony), in which a rude plastic power of decidedly Lombard 
origin is mingled with French influences, which are especially visible in the thin 
and numerous folds.“ In the Crucifixion in S. Pietro at Bologna, which can be 
dated 1160-80—one of the most significant works of this group of wood carvings— 
the strictly frontal position, the close and compact molding, the cylindrical and 
neatly turned neck of the Christ are characteristics which appear also in the crucifix 
of .Matelica. To this group one finds similarities also in the heads of St. John 
and. the Madonna of the slightly later group of S. Candido (Innichen).” And the 
mediocre Marchigian crucifix of the thirteenth century in the church of S. Salvatore 
at Arguata del Tronto has recently been justly connected with the crucifix in S. Pietro, 
Bologna.” It is therefore probable that the carvers of the greater part of the 
Marchigian crucifixes of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries derived their powerful 
plastic vogor from that school of Italo-German carvers which, as I have shown, 
spread widely in Italy and Germany, and with which even the crucifix of Forstenried 
in-Bavaria.and the choir desk of Freudenstadt may have some connection. Some 


41. L. Venturi, in Z’Arte, XIX (1916), pp. 25-26; 44. See my articlé quoted in note 22; see also 


P. -Toesca, op. cit., p. 832; L. Serra, LZ’ Arie nelle 
Marche, 1, Pesaro, 1929, pp. 139-40. 

42. Serra, loc. cit. 

43. G. de Francovich, Crocifissi metallici del sec. 
XII im Italia, in Riv. d’arte, XVII (1935), pp. 4 ff. 
Reproduced by A. Venturi, Storia dell’arte italiana, 
Milan, 1904, p. 400, 


C. T. Miiller, Mittelalterliche Plastik Tirols, Berlin, 
1935, Pp. 24-26. 

45. Reproduced by C. T. Miller, of. cit., pl. 13, 
figs. 25, 26. 

46. Inventario degli oggetti d’arte d'Italia, VIII, 
Provincie di Ancona e Ascoli Piceno, Rome, 1936, 
p. 192. 
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carved work of this Italo-German school (the Crucifixions of S. Claudio and Son- 
nenburg) have been connected by C. T. Miller even with the Depositions of Tivoli, 
the Brimo de Laroussihle collection, and Volterra.“ I doubt, however, whether the 
similarities between these two groups of sculptures may be attributed to direct 
relations. It is more likely that some of the similarities, like the emphasis on plastic 
values, may derive from a common source (Lombard sculpture), and that others, like 
the numerous thin folds of the light robes, may derive from various sources (French 
sculpture, especially that of Chartres, for the Italo-German work; Byzantine art in 
general, for the Depositions of Central Italy). 

The relationship between the Matelica crucifix and the Christ of the Tivoli Deposit- 
ion, noted also by Serra, is selfevident: although the movement of the folds in the 
loincloth is different, there is, nevertheless, the same consistency of material, clinging 
to the thighs, and falling between them in light pleats. In both pieces the loincloth 
ends just a little above the knees with a small border which falls slightly away from the 
body at the sides and hangs quite low in the back. Other similarities can be seen in 
the way the legs have been modeled, in the muscular calves, and in the knees softly 
rounded, but especially in the pear shape of the head, with the thick lips, and the 
short beard and mustache. Even the solid and firm plasticity of the Matelica crucifix 
can be seen also in the rude carving of the wood in the angel of the Tivoli Deposition 
(Fig. 53). 

The crucifix (1.58m. by 1.70m.; Fig. 54) in the little chapel of the Cannonery of 
the Duomo of Camerino—a small town not far from Matelica—can also be ascribed 
to the second half of the twelfth century.” Part of this crucifix has been repainted, 
especially the face and the hair, while the loincloth is gray-green with yellow streaks 
starting from the bottom edge and reaching about half-way up. The crucifix of Came- 
rino is about two decades later than that of Matelica (I date the latter about 1160-70), 
Even though it follows another iconographic scheme (i. e., with arms lowered into a 
large curve—a detail that is also seen in the bronze crucifix of Spilamberto® and the 
later one in wood in the Arezzo Duomo—Fig. 23), it is undoubtedly a product of 
the same guild of carvers. Also the loincloth is modeled differently; it is more full 
and more monumental and faceted with long vertical pleats that stand out with a 
rigorous and massive, geometrical volume without, however, interrupting the continuity 
of the corporeal structure. Furthermore, one notices its similarity (perhaps, having 
the same prototype, which I think was a little metal cross) with the crucifix of 
Casalmonferrato, particularly in the tying of the broad belt in front and the way the 
drapery is fastened on the sides; while the modeling of the torso, with the ribs 
indicated by stripes and the abdomen stressed by a contour in the form of a cone, 
reminds one of the older crucifix in the Arezzo Duomo (Fig. 22). But these differences, 
being more or less of an exterior nature, cannot hide the affinities of. conception and 
execution that link the crucifix of Camerino to that of Matelica. There is the same 
elongated, rigidly frontal placing of the central trunk, solidly plastic in its single 
elements and as a whole. There is especially the surprising resemblance of expression 


47. C. T. Miller, op. cit., p. 26. 49. Reproduced by G. de Francovich, in Riv. 
48. L. Serra, op. cit., p. 258. Serra assigns the d’arte, XVII (1935), p- 7: 
crucifix to the fourteenth century. : 
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and modeling of the head, which in both pieces is held up on a high cylindric neck, 
neatly carved, and rising from the plane of the chest like a tower with solid foundations. 
In the face of both the crucifixes the planes spread and curve with slow and broad 
movements—the arch of the brow is almost straight, the nose large, the lips protruding, 
the beard and mustache hardly noticeable, the ears against the skull. The slight 
inclination towards the right of the head of the Camerino Christ indicates that it was 
made later than the Matelica Christ, therefore much closer to the date of the Tivoli 
Deposition. Indeed, one finds more binding ties between the Christ of Tivoli and that 
of Camerino than those I have pointed out as existing between the Christ of Matelica 
and the one of Tivoli. In the Christ of Tivoli (Fig. 46) one sees the same low brow, 
the protruding lips, the short mustache, the thin and stubby beard hardly parted, the 
broad and dense forms of the face and chest, as in the Christ of Camerino. 

The crucifix (Fig. 55) in Val S. Angelo in Esanatolia (Macerata) is derived from that 
of Camerino. Its date is only a little later but its workmanship is rougher and more 
superficial.” Consequently, there can be no doubt that these Marchigian carvings of 
the second half of the twelfth century (once certainly more numerous) have offered 
efficacious contributions to the formation of the style of the Tivoli Deposition, giving 
to it those characteristics of plastic solidity so typical of the Romanesque Lombard 
sculpture prior to Antelami. 

The “ Black Madonna” (1.28 m. high) of the Collegiata of Visso (Fig. 57), which 
was dated by Serra “towards the end of the twelfth century if not even before,”” 
is closely related to the Tivoli Deposition. The resemblance between the heads of the 
Black Madonna and Tivoli Virgin (Fig. 44) and that of the Tivoli St. John (Fig. 15) is 
such that there is no need for comment or comparison. However, an attentive 
comparison between the bust of the Madonna of Visso and the Tivoli Virgin establishes 
for a certainty the fact that the latter carving is earlier. While the drapery in both 
pieces is very similar in the form that it takes at the opening of the neck, and in the 
way the right edge of the hood borders the face with a clearly marked fold-in just a 
little above the chin, the differences become very noticeable when it falls on the 
shoulders and on the right arm, where it clings in the Tivoli carving with a smooth 
and compact surface but in the Visso piece is alive with large and thick crisscross 
folds. Furthermore, the drapery of the Tivoli figure has a sharp and linear rigor, while 
in the Visso Madonna it is weaker and has a more accentuated manner. Even the 
modeling of the flesh has noticeable differences: the structure of the face of the Virgin 
of Tivoli is solid and firm, while in the Madonna of Visso it is enlarged into a softer 
and fuller cast. The hands of the first piece are solid and the fingers are close together. 
In the Visso carving the hands have lost all this plastic compactness, and the fingers 
are bony and disjointed. Even the Bambino has a liveliness of movement and 
expression which is already strongly Gothic. The carving of Visso therefore cannot 
have preceded that of Tivoli but is directly derived from such sculpture as the Christs 
of S. Maria di Roncione and the private Roman collection (Figs. 12 and 11). Its date 
must be about the middle of the thirteenth century. Moreover, its structure and 


50. B. Molajoli, Un crocifisso ligneo dugentesco, 51. L. Serra, op. cit., p. 148. 
in Rass. marchig., X (1932), pp. 87-88. 
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details also show evidence of influence of the Umbrian-Arezzo Madonnas: in the 
elongated composition characterized by very long legs and short thighs it is akin to 
the Madonna in the Vienna Staatsmuseum™ which is about two decades earlier, for 
here the position is still full front and the drapery is thicker and more timidly 
treated, though its arrangement is very similar to that of the Visso Madonna. 
Furthermore, the zigzag course of the border of the right hem of the mantle reminds 
one very much of the Bambino in the Madonna of Presbyter Martinus in the Kaiser 
Friedrich Museum (Fig. 18). 

On the other hand, the two crucifixes of Numana and Acquacanina are to be 
connected with the Marchigian carvings of the twelfth century. The Numana crucifix 
(1.90m. by 1.90m.) (Fig. 56) was found under the ruins of Numana, which was 
destroyed by an earthquake in 1300.” According to tradition, it came from S. Salva- 
tore a Zwierzyniec at Kracow or from Beirut, whence Charlemagne is supposed to 
have brought it into Europe. The loincloth is gilded, the flesh repainted with a 
brownish tint, and the arms were probably redone in the fourteenth century. On 
account of the absolutely frontal position, and the modeling of the legs, and the 
round, swelling torso, it reminds one of the Matelica crucifix. But the “realistic” 
features of the face and the lively folds of the thin loincloth make it difficult to hold 
to the theory that it was made before 1250. 

The crucifix in S. Maria di Riosacro at Acquacanina™ (1.55 m. high) (Fig.58) is 
carved from a massive stump without having the back scooped out as in the majority 
of Romanesque wooden crucifixes. The yellowish flesh and the loincloth painted a 
clearer yellow, but toned down on the back sides of the folds, have not been repainted, 
while the blackish face seems to have been retouched with a light varnish, The 
chocolate-colored legs, which seem to have been repainted only here and there in 
parts, have retained their original colors. The hairdress is also curious; four braided 
tresses fall rigidly and straight onto the back without bending or touching the shoulders. 
The position of the arms, and the ample form of the chest with the nipples standing 
up remind one of the Matelica crucifix (Fig. 52); while the slight inclination of the 
head toward the left, and the hair parted into locks of wide strips, and, above all, 
the workmanship of the face, to which the tight and slightly protruding lips have 
given a sullen and gloomy expression, are all characteristic of the Camerino crucifix 
(Fig. 54). 

Although the carving of Acquacanina is cruder than the Numana crucifix there are 
still certain affinites between the two: in the naturalistic contours of the head (the 
lobes of the ears, for example, are modeled with great care and their anatomical 
structure defined with exactitude); in the soft and slightly inconsistent forms of the 
chest; in the course of the multiple folds of the loincloth with the slit on the left thigh 
and the upper border hanging in large semicircular foldbacks from the belt. 

At any rate, the arrangement of the folds of the loincloth in both the crucifixes of 
Numana and Acquacanina shows already the influence of the thirteenth century wood 


52. Reproduced in Belvedere, V1 (1924), p. 10; oggetti d’arte d’Italia, VIII, Provincie di Ancona e 
Boll. d’arte, XTX (1935-36), p. 224, fig. 18. Ascoli Piceno, p. 144. 
53. L. Serra, op. cit., pp. 140-41; Jnventario degli 54. Jbid., p. 142; and Guida storico-artistica di 


Camerino e dintorni, Terni, 1927, pp. 204-05. 
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Depositions of Tuscany and Umbria. I believe that the Acquacanina crucifix is a 
little earlier than that of Numana and can be dated about 1260-70. Turchi™ says it 
is very similar to the one in St. Paul’s outside the walls in Rome that was once 
worshiped so much, but it must have been destroyed during the fire of 1823 as the 
present one in the Chapel of the Sacrament is totally different and belongs to the 
beginning of the fourteenth century.” 

A series of Umbrian and Tuscan wood carvings which are peasant-like and crude 
in workmanship and still reflect the forms of the earlier thirteenth century carvings, 
though already pervaded with the Gothic spirit, belong to the last decades of 
the thirteenth century. In a cabinet behind the main altar of the Pieve of Montone 
(near Perugia) is kept a crucified Christ attended by the figures of the Virgin 
and St. John (Fig. 59). The polichrome of these carvings has been completely 
retouched. The figure of the Virgin especially is badly damaged as she no longer 
has her wooden mantle, and the original arms have been replaced by moveable ones 
at some unknown period. St.John is also ina rather sad condition as almost all over 
there are strong abrasions of color, particularly on the chest and shoulders, where one 
can see the canvas on which the colors have been applied. Around the waists of both 
these badly damaged figures large strips of cloth have been wound in order to 
strengthen them. These two figures, so plainly Umbrian in type, have robes identical 
in manner and flow of folds to those seen in the carvings of the Cluny Museum and 
in the Tivoli Deposition. Moreover, the late date of this group is indicated by the 
sinuous bending at the knees of both the Virgin and the St. John but especially by the 
Christ, Whose arms are very much lowered and are modeled with a naturalistic 
feeling in the expansion and swelling of the muscle bands, and Whose head rests 
on the chest, while the feet are fastened with one nail.” The closely pleated loincloth 
is the same type as in the Christ of the Tivoli Deposition, of S. Maria di Roncione, of 
Brimo de Laroussilhe’s collection, and of Gubbio. Yet the lower border in the way it 
falls and refalls so many times departs completely from the above-mentioned carvings, 
and might be compared, if it were more stiffened, to that of the Christ of Prato, dating 
1260-80 (Fig. 8). Again, the anatomy of the torso where the muscles and ribs stand out 
so strikingly, and the heavy and round protuberance of the abdomen are quite similar 
to this Christ of Prato. I place the execution of the Montone group about 1280-1300. 

The group in the Oratory of the Arciconfraternita della Misericordia in S. Mi- 
niato al Tedesco (Fig. 60), near Florence, which Mackowsky™ and Fabriczy™ have 
placed at the end of the fourteenth century or the beginning of the fifteenth, 
erroneously believing it to be executed in terra cotta, is related to the more or 
less comtemporary Montone Crucifixion. These figures are just a little smaller than 


55. O. Turchi, Camerinum sacrum. De Ecclesiae would be the wood crucifix at Forstenried (Bavaria) 
Camerinensis Pontificibus, Rome, 1762, p. 269, notes. which Beenken (in Der Cicerone, XV, 1923, pp. 
56. This crucifix is traditionally attributed to Pietro 937-42; ibid, Romanische Skulptur in Deutschland, 
Cavallini, an attribution which has been accepted by Leipzig, 1924, pp. 150-153) dated about 1150-60. 













Lavagnino (San Paolo nella Via Ortiense, Rome, s. 
d., p. 54; tbid., Storia dell’arte medioevale italiana, 
Turin, 1936, pp. 343-44, 346, fig. 399) but finds no 
support in the style of the work. 

57. The first crucifixes with the feet overlapping 
and perforated with only one nail appeared in the 
first half of the thirteenth century. The only exception 


But, to judge from the reproduction, this carving 
does not appear to be of a date prior to 1200 (see 
also the above-mentioned catalogue of the Munich 
National Museum, p. 16). 

58. H. Mackowsky, in Zeitschr. f. bild. Kunst., 
XIV (1903), pp. 222-23. 

59. C. v. Fabriczy, op. cit., p. §2. 
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life-size and have been, unfortunately, horribly plastered with an oily and shiny varnish 
which has changed the aspect of the faces somewhat. The robes of Mary and John 
and the loincloth of Christ repeat the scheme of drapery with which we are now well 
acquainted, but here it is flat and weakened. The Christ Who bends a great deal to 
the left (as in the Depositions of Brimo de Laroussilhe and of Prato), has certain 
characteristics which suggest the end of the thirteenth century: the pained and con- 
tracted expression of the face, the half-open mouth, the way the hair falls on the 
shoulders, the precise modeling of the neck and chest. 

The style of the two crucifixes of Montone and S. Miniato al Tedesco is directly 
derived from the preceding Depositions of Central Italy. Nevertheless, only the group 
of Montone with the Christ nailed to the cross maintains the iconographic similarity 
of structure to other like compositions, while that of S. Miniato al Tedesco, with the 
Christ already unnailed and His arms being grasped by the Virgin and St. John, is an 
exception and has no other parallels in contemporary Central Italian sculpture. Is the 
“Crucifixion” of S. Miniato al Tedesco the last of a series of similar groups to come 
out of Central Italy simultaneously with the Depositions? Or is it perhaps a later 
derivation of these Depositions? I am inclined to accept the second hypothesis, 
because, in every probability, there would be some earlier group preserved, if there 
had been any such. Furthermore, the attitude of the Christ being unnailed and already 
taken from the cross is absolutely typical of the representation of the Deposition and 
not of the Crucifixion. Consequently, from the point of view of iconography, I consider 
the “Crucifixion” of S. Miniato al Tedesco to be but a later simple reduction of the 
more elaborate group of the Deposition. Employing the attitude of the Christ in the 
Deposition for the carving of S. Miniato al Tedesco (which is really neither Crucifixion 
nor Deposition), the iconographic result would be equivalent to a kind of Lament- 
ation of Christ, a conception that is far removed from the abstract Romanesque men- 
tality but already an indication of the advent of the new Gothic feeling of humanity.” 
Looking at the “Crucifixion” of S. Miniato al Tedesco, one could picture the two 
figures of the Cluny Museum (carved about 1200) as belonging to a similar group, 
but, considering the strictly Romanesque-Byzantine style, they certainly must have 
formed part of a Deposition. 

Continuing this progressive reduction in the number of figures, from the numerous 
group in the Depositions of the twelfth century, we come, in Tuscany, at the beginning 
of the fourteenth century, to the isolation of the figure of Christ, as we see it in the 
crypt of the Duomo at Florence. This figure, by a follower of Giovanni Pisano, has 
the arms sloping down, as in the Christ of the wooden Depositions of the thirteenth 
century and in the “ Crucifixion ” of S. Miniato al Tedesco. Though unknown to 
scholars, the example in the crypt of the Florentine Duomo is of great iconographical 
importance, for it is of distinctly Italian origin and is the equivalent of contemporary 
German plastic devotional images, such as the Pieta and the group of Christ and 
St. John.” 


60. As to the iconographic meaning of the group my study of the origin and diffusion of the Gothic 
of S. Miniato al Tedesco, see also Gert von der crucifix (chapter on Italian and German art of about 
Osten, Der Schmerzensmann, Berlin, 1935, p. II. 1300) that is to be published in the second volume 


61. About this matter I shall speak more fully in of the Kunstgescht. Jahrb. d, Bibl. Herziana. 
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The Deposition in the church of S. Antonio at Pescia (Fig. 61), originally from the 
cathedral, is almost contemporary with the crucifix of Montone, i. e. at the end of the 
thirteenth century. It is damaged by horrible repainting and by false clothes made of 
waxed canvas: the loincloth of the Christ, the lower part, from the belt down, of the 
robes of Nicodemus and St. Joseph of Arimathaea, the right sleeve of the latter, and 
part of the mantle and the cloth over the head of the Virgin. The St. John is 
completely in wood, with the exception of a few refacings of cloth on the left sleeve. 
Under these false clothes Christ, St. Joseph of Arimathaea, and Nicodemus still have 
their original robes intact, carved of wood with slight folds winding round the legs 
such as are found in thirteenth century wood carvings of similar groups. A restoration 
of little cost would easily bring back the original aspect to these carvings. The thin, 
bony body of Christ, the feet perforated by only one nail, and the tapering head 
resting on the chest remind one of the Montone crucifix. On the other hand, the 
figures of St. Joseph and Nicodemus, especially the short, thick shape of the heads 
with short beard and fixed expression, are very much like the corresponding figures 
in the Deposition belonging to Brimo de Laroussilhe. 

The Deposition in the Pieve of Vicopisano™ (similar in composition to that of 
Volterra) also has a peasantlike imprimt. About fifty years ago the four figures at 
the foot of the cross were restored so radically that they have lost their original form 
to a great extent. As they were quite worm-eaten, they were re-stuccoed and then 
re-varnished once again with lustrous and showy colors. The Christ with His head 
bending a great deal to the left was the least harmed by the restorations. Its wooden 
structure is still intact even though repainted, On account of its style, it may be 
compared with the “Crucifixion” of S. Miniato al Tedesco and consequently may 
also be dated in the same period, at the end of the thirteenth century. Above 
the arms of the cross there are still preserved two angels. Probably no wooden 
Deposition of Central Italy should lack two angels. The representation of only one 
angel at the top of the cross, such as one finds in the Deposition of Tivoli, is a more 
unusual iconographic form. 

Even though the connection is vague, there certainly exists a contact between our 
group of wood carvings and the excellent carving of St. Peter at Petrognano (Florence) 
(Fig.62), which Gamba™ says is related to the relief of the Marys at the Tomb in 
the piece in the Opera of S. Croce in Florence, a work of the school of Niccold Pisano 
at the end of the thirteenth century, and which Castelfranco considered unhesitatingly 
to be a unique document of the Tuscan wood sculpture of about 1100. The soft 
and broad modeling of the body, the slight inclination of the head towards the left, 
the folds of the loincloth, the lively expression of the face, the open mouth, the 
richness of the whole, as well as the delicate movement of the planes (not clearly 
visible in the reproduction), all go to prove that the crucifix in question is undoubtedly 


62. The Depositions of Pescia and of Vicopisano and the St. George of Porta S. Giorgio, both of which 
are recorded by Toesca (op. ci/., p. 904, note 60); are closely connected with the art of this great Tuscan 
M. Salmi, of. cit., p. 76, note 32. sculptor, as has already been convincingly demons- 

63. G. Gamba, in Riv. d’arte, XV (1933), pp. 70-74. trated by G. Swarzenski (Zin florentinisches Bildhauer- 
It is incomprehensible how Gamba could consider as atelier um die Wende des 13. Jahrh., in Zeitschr. f. 
‘*independent”’ of Niccolé Pisano the relief with bild. Kunst., n. s. XV (1904), pp. 99-104. 


the three Marys in the opera of S. Croce at Florence 
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a work of the thirteenth century. That the crucifix of Petrognano has nothing 
whatsoever to do with the relief in S. Croce (and particularly with the art of Niccold 
Pisano) is clear to all. On the other hand, it is not so easy to establish any connection 
between the crucifix of Petrognano and the figures of Christ in the Tuscan group of 
wood carvings, most of which belong, to a very distinct type of iconography, that 
of the Depositions with the attitudes of the body, the expressions of the face, the 
drapery of the loincloth already more or less fixed by traditions of the carvers of the 
Depositions of Central Italy. The artist of the crucifix of Petrognano was not blindly 
influenced (as was, for instance, the carver of the Pistoia crucifix) by these workmen, 
a fact that is the more noteworthy considering that in Tuscany there existed no 
other similar influence of Romanesque wood carving but this school with its stylistic 
traditions. The demand for wood carving by the faithful in Tuscany evidently must 
have been limited generally to Madonnas and Depositions. On the other hand, the 
supply of monumental crucifixes was mostly furnished by painters. In fact, the 
crucifix of Pistoia (Fig. 26) and that of Petrognano (this latter has had the large end 
pieces of the arms of the cross and the two panels on either side of the perpendicular 
cut off) are similar in the form of the cross to the contemporary painted crucifixes. 
The carver of the Petrognano example, composing his work with classic nobility 
and broadness of forms, was free from the mannerisms of Byzantine art even though 
having derived his general lines from the Byzantine. On the other hand, he betrays 
a familiarity with the work of the Central Italian carvers. If one compares the head 
of the crucifix of Petrognano (Fig. 62) with the almost contemporary Christ of Prato 
(Fig. 9), one discovers, in spite of the completely different expressions in the faces, 
many subtle affinities that cannot be overlooked, in the delicate play of the facial 
planes, in the form of the sinuous lips, in the robust nose, in the firmly carved arch 
over the eye, in the low brow, in the way the short beard and mustaches are 
represented. Also with the Christ of S. Miniato al Tedesco (Fig. 60) even if this has 
been completely repainted, there are noteworthy physiognomic resemblances, among 
which one observes the half-open mouth; and the anatomical formation of the arms 
and shoulders show many contacts between the two carvings. I believe the crucifix 
of Petrognano to have been carved about 1250-60. 

Mr. Castelfranco® has attributed to the eleventh century—and we cannot understand 
his reasons for doing so—both the crucifix of Petrognano and the one in the Museum 
of Sacred Art at S. Gimignano (Fig. 64). As I have said elsewhere,” this piece of 
carving has no stylistic connection with the present Volto Santo; in the thin features 
of the face, framed in by short pointed beard and by hair that adheres closely to 
the skull, it conforms to the manner of the Central Italian carvers here under discussion 
(cf., above all, the head of the Christ of Roncione, Fig. 16). The flattened bulk of the 
S. Gimignano figure, the light grooves of the tunic, the weak molding of the face are 
found again in the Deposition of Volterra, so as to make one think that the two works 
belong to the same epoch (about 1260-80). 

Outside of Central Italy there are no similar wooden groups of the Deposition 
belonging to the same epoch, except in Catalonia, where the most famous are the one 


64. G. Castelfranco, in Boll. d’arte, XXVII 65. G. de Francovich, // Volto Santo di Lucca, in 
(1933-34), Pp. 264. Boll, stor. lucchese, Vil (1936), p. 27. 
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at S.. Juan de las Abadesas (Fig. 65), dated 1251, and those of Erilavall and Tahull, 
which are of later date, of the end of the thirteenth century.” But the Catalan 
Depositions show some important iconographic dissimilarities to those of Central 
Italy. First of all, they add the two thieves, never found in the Italian groups. Then, 
while in the, Italian Depositions both arms of Christ are unnailed and fall forward 
lifelessly, the left arm of Christ in the S. Juan de las Abadesas and Erilavall examples 
is still nailed to the cross and only the right one is detached and falls down lightly (in 
the case of the Deposition of Tahull both arms are nailed to the cross). This iconographic 
detail is found in the stone monumental Spanish sculpture even in the first half of the 
twelfth century at S. Isidoro of Leén, and at S. Domingo de Silos, as well as at 
Foussais, in France (about 1140). Also the wooden Christ given to the Louvre by 
Courajod and the one of the Gardner collection in Boston show this position of the 
arms.” The Catalan arrangement of the arms of Christ results in an attitude of the 
Apostle John that differs also from that of the Italian Depositions. For while in the 
latter (with the exception of the one in Pescia) St. John, together with the Virgin, is 
preparing to receive the body of the Saviour, that is already entirely detached from 
the cross, in the Catalan examples he stands under the left arm of Christ and, 
with his head resting on his right hand, he is absorbed in meditation. The attitudes 
of Nicodemus amd Joseph of Arimathaea are different also, and the ladders, never 
missing from the Central Italian groups, are unknown in those of Catalonia. Are 
these iconographic differences accompanied by equally definite stylistic differences? If 
the answer to this question is decidedly affermative in the case of the two late groups 
of Tahull and Erilavall, which bear a clearly Spanish stylistic mark, we are more 
doubtful in the case of the Deposition of S. Juan de las Abadesas, which shows 
many similarities to the Deposition of Tivoli—in the steady, synthetic molding of 
the faces, in the sober drapery of the robes, and in some features of the body. 
And see how the stiff, lay-figure attitude of Nicodemus and Joseph of Arimathaea 
at .S. Juan de las Abadesas, with their legs apart, their robes flattened down and 
fastened around the waist with a leather belt and then spreading down in the shape 
of a bell, are paralleled in some of the personifications of months in the portal of 
the Pieve at Arezzo (Fig. 24), which in their turn, as we have shown, are related 
to the thirteenth century carvings in Central Italy. The vague folds of the tunic 
of Joseph of Arimathaea in the Catalan Deposition are found again in the tunic of 
the Christ of S. Gimignano, though this is not very clear in our reproduction (Fig. 64). 

All these stylistic links might induce us to conclude that the Catalan carvers of 
the Deposition of S. Juan de las Abadesas must have known the work of the Italians 
who after 1200 executed in Latium, Umbria, and Tuscany an important series of 
monumental Depositions and other wooden sculpture. If this conclusion seems too 
bold at first, it is substantiated by the crucifix in the cathedral of Aversa, near Naples 
(Fig. 63), which has been published by Quintavalle.® Quintavalle grouped it stylistically 





66. The dates of the Spanish wood Depositions 
proposed by A. Kingsley. Porter (Romanische Plastik 
in Spanien, Florence and Munich, 1928, lI, pp. 9-21) 
seem to me inacceptable, as I have tried to show in 
my above-cited article on the Volto Santo (pp. 1 ff.). 

67. For these sculptures see my article on the 
Volto Santo (with the bibliography on this subject). 


68. A. Q. Quintavalle, Sette crocifissi romanici 
nelle chiese napoletane, in L’ Arte, XXXVII (1934), 
pp. 433-61. Quintavalle’s conclusions as to the style 
and chronology of these Neapolitan crucifixes seem 
to me entirely mistaken, as I have tried to demonstrate 
(Holzkruzifixe des XIII. Jahrhunderts in Italien, in 
Mitteil d. kunst. Inst. in Florenz, 1937). 
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with the Antelami, the Deposition of Volterra, and the crucifix of Prato, but it is more 
related in type to the Deposition of Tivoli (Fig. 2), with the sober and synthetic 
forms of its carved figures. The Christ of Aversa has, however, some peculiarities 
that show quite clearly that its author was not an Italian, but a Spaniard, or rather a 
Catalan. Notice, for example, the loincloth held up by a wide and showy belt. In all 
the Italian crucifixes related to the Tivoli group the belt is either completely or partially 
covered by the folds of the cloth, while it is just in the Deposition of S. Juan de las 
Abadesas (Fig. 65) that there is, on the left-hand thief, a belt very much like that of 
the Christ of Aversa. The visibility of the thigh bones through the cloth is also 
characteristic of some of the Spanish crucifixes. We may mention as examples, besides 
the thieves of the S. Juan de las Abadesas Deposition, the Christ of the stone 
Deposition of S. Domingo de Silos (first half of the twelfth century) and the crucifix in 
the Gardner collection, which though probably French is in a Spanish style. Finally, 
the head of the Aversa Christ, though it shows some similarities with that of the 
Tivoli Joseph of Arimathaea (Fig. 48), is almost identical with the head of the same 
saint at S. Juan de las Abadesas, with the peculiar beard cut out from a compact mass. 

The Christ of Aversa, which chronologically belongs between the Deposition of 
Tivoli and that of S. Juan de las Abadesas, is an interesting and significant connecting 
link between the wooden sculpture of Central Italy and that of Catalonia. Its author, 
let me repeat, was certainly a Spaniard, and a Spaniard was also the artist who, in 
the second half of the thirteenth century, sculptured the crucifix in the church of 
S. Maria a Piazza at Naples.” Of Spanish origin is also a series of crucifixes of the 
end of the thirteenth century and first half of the fourteenth in Apulia, Tuscany, and 
Sardinia.” The intercourse between Spain (Catalonia and Aragon) and Italy (Emilia 
and Lombardy) had already been started about the year 1100 and was continued 
during the twelfth century.” The links that connect the Deposition of S. Juan de las 
Abadesas with the wooden sculpture of Central Italy were therefore preceded by 
other connections, even if sporadic, between the production of sculpture in the Italian 
peninsula and Spain. 

Even though the carvers of the S. Juan de las Abadesas group were influenced by 
the sculpture Central Italy, this does not mean that they borrowed also the idea 
of these great wooden groups from Central Italy. The crucifix in the Gardner 
collection, Boston, and the Courajod crucifix in the Louvre, both French work of 
about the middle of the twelfth century, have, like the Christ of S. Juan de las 
Abadesas, the right arm already unnailed from the cross, and lead us to believe that 
they were originally parts of wooden groups of the Deposition, of which, however, 
no other pieces seem to have been left in France. The structure of their compositions 
cannot have been very different from that of the stone Deposition in a niche at 
Foussais. Now since the latter is iconographically quite analogous to the Deposition 
of S. Juan de las Abadesas—leaving aside the two thieves, that are missing in the 
French group—it seems very probable that the Catalan wood carvers, in sculpturing 


69. See note 68. at length in my study Wiligelmo da Modena e gh 
70. For these crucifixes see my study cited in inizi della scultura romanica in Francia e in Spagna, 

note 61. which will be published in the Riv. deli’ /stituto 
71. Of these relations between Italy and Spain in d’archeol,. e storia dell arte. 
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the Deposition groups, imitated iconographic types from France. This would, in any 
case, agree with the well-known fact that Spanish sculpture was influenced by France 
all during the Romanesque and Gothic periods. On the other hand, the wooden 
Depositions of Central Italy are sharply distinguishable, both iconographically and 
stylistically, from Spanish and French groups. We must therefore conclude that their 
development was native to Italy and independent of Spain and France. 

In sum, we are able to distinguish in Central Italy during the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries the following undercurrents and developments of wood carving:” In the 
Marches and in Umbria during the second half of the twelfth century two schools, 
completely independent of each other, were started; the first consisted of carvers of 
crucifixes of the purely Lombard, pre-Antelami type (Matelica and Camerino); the 
second, of‘the “‘ Madonneri” who assimilated and fused multiple influences—especially 
those of Sienese and Byzantine paintings—but with characteristics typically Umbrian, 
to which had been added elements of form borrowed from the metal reliquaries 
(Madonna of Spello), from the German-Tyrolese carvings (Madonna in the Staatsmuseum 
at Vienna), and perhaps from the wooden Madonnas of Auvergne (Madonna of a 
Roman private collection).“ About 1200 a School of carvers was formed at Arezzo 
which was dependent on the group of stone carvers occupied on the Pieve and in the 
surrounding countryside. This school was extremely active during the whole of the 
thirteenth century and was most influenced by the Byzantine but also a little by 
the Umbrian “‘Madonneri”’ (Madonna of Presbyter Martinus in Berlin, Madonna in 
the Duomo in Arezzo, the figures of the Virgin and St. John in the Cluny Museum), 
and then later on acquiring many Lombard elements, especially those similar to 
Antelami’s (the crucifixes in the Duomo of Arezzo). There is every possibility that 
it was these carvers who created the group of Depositions that had such a vogue 
in Central Italy during the thirteenth century. It is also most probable that Arretine 
carvers produced the Deposition belonging to Brimo de Laroussilhe and the one at 
Volterra, of the second half of the thirteenth century, as well as the crucifixes of 
S. Giovanni Fuorcivitas at Pistoia and the Madonna of Cercina. At the beginning of 
the thirteenth century a group of carvers was established at Rome and in the nearby 
vicinity, trained, probably, under the masters of Arezzo, and open to all kinds of 
influences: Byzantine, Antelamesque, Provencal (Madonna of Acuto, now in the Palazzo 
Venezia). Then, through the work of very skillful and capable artisans, undoubtedly 
immigrants—perhaps from the Marches—this dependent attitude gave way to a 
vigorous and decisive artistic consciousness. The proof of this is the Tivoli Deposition, 
in which are intermingled, in an ever so harmonious and happy combination, the 
Byzantinized current of the first Arezzo carvers and the Lombardlike plasticity and 
composure of the twelfth century wood carvings of the Marches, with Antelamesque 
accents, which penetrated perhaps through Arezzo, and classical features due to the 
atmosphere of Rome. But the Deposition of Tivoli did not exercise any noteworthy 















72. In this connection I do not wish to include and of S. Lorenzo Nuovo. For these sculptures see 
certain crucifixes of the second half of the twelfth G. de Francovich, Crucifissi lignei del sec. XII in 
century in the region of Siena and North Latium Italia, in Boll. d’arte, XXIX (1935-36), pp. 492-505. 
which were strongly influenced by French sculpture, 73. For the Umbrian Madonnas, see note 22. 
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influence on the later wood carvings of Latium, which continued on, without any special 
unity of style, just repeating the old schemes (Madonna of S. Maria in Vulturella), 
adding to these other elements derived from the countries beyond the Alps (Madonna 
of Alatri), and executing the most rigid Byzantine formulas, that had everywhere else 
been superceded or enlivened (St. Valerius in S. Silvestro at Tivoli, the Christ and 
two Sinners at Castelchiodato). On the other hand, Umbria acquired contemporaneously 
more direct influences from the carvers of the Tivoli Deposition (the figures of Christ 
in S. Maria di Roncione and the Roman private collection, and the Madonna of Visso) 
which were mixed with other influences from Arezzo (the Christ of Gubbio), while 
the greater part of the “ Madonneri”’ continued imperturbably their mechanical and 
uniform activity. Still noticeable, though enfeebled, is the influence of the Umbro- 
Latian-Arretine masters on the thirteenth century wood carvings of the Marches 
(the crucifixes of Numana and Acquacanina), which tended to cling to local twelfth 
century traditions. The forms created by these carvers degenerated, towards the end 
of the thirteenth century, into crude, vulgar, refardataive carvings in both Umbria 
(Crucifix of Montone) and Tuscany (‘ Crucifixion” of S. Miniato al Tedesco, 
Depositions of Pescia and Vicopisano), though an appreciable strength of style is 
still preserved in the crucifix of Petrognano, that of Prato (which has curious 
reminiscences of the panel painting of Tuscany), and the Deposition of Volterra. 

It is reasonable to suppose that a noteworthy, perhaps decisive, impulse, to this 
spreading of a uniform production of wood carving through the regions of Central 
Italy was given by Byzantine art, on which the style and iconography of these carvings, 
especially the Depositions, closely depend. We know very little of Byzantine sculpture 
in the round, which must have been relegated, especially after the struggle of the 
iconoclasts, to an altogether secondary place, if it did not disappear completely as 
some have asserted.“ From the accounts of Russian pilgrims who visited Constan- 
tinople during the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, we have been able to learn that 
there still existed a few statues of sacred character in the churches, later destroyed 
by the fanaticism of the Turks, so that it is naturally impossible for us to establish 
the period to which they belong. In 1350 Stefan of Novgorod spoke of a “life- 
size Christ which was like a statue and not like an icon” preserved in the new 
church of Basileus I. Another pilgrim (1424-1453) said that there existed in the 
church of St. Daniel “two angels in stone who seemed to be alive, attached to the 
tomb of Daniel, the one by its head and the other by its feet; these had been 
ordered by the Emperor Leo the Wise.” And finally, a third pilgrim saw during the 
fifteenth century, in a Frankish church in Constantinople ‘a crucifix marvelously 
carved in wood; the Christ seems alive, and silver nails pierce his feet and hands.” 
The carving of wood in Byzantine art was used especially for doors, inconostases, and 


74. For Byzantine sculpture, see besides Diehl and byzantinischen Plastik u. Malerei, in Rep. /. Kunstw., 








Dalton, especially L. Bréhier, Ziudes sur P histoire 
de la sculpture byzantine, in Nouvelles archives des 
missions scientifiques et litteraires, XX (1911); idem, 
Nouvelles recherches sur l’histoire dela sculpture by- 
zantine, ibid., 1913, pp. 1 ff.; tdem, La sculpture 
iconographique dans les églises byzantines, in Bull, 
de la section hist. de 1’ Académie roumaine, X1 (1924). 
pp. 55-57; M. Alpatoff, Forschungen im Gebiele der 





XLIX (1928), pp. 62 ff. P. B. Jurgenson, Zur Frage 
des Charakters der byzantinischen Plastik wihrend der 
Paliologen, in Byzant. Zeitschr., 1930, pp. 271-78; 
L. Brehier, La sculpture et les arts mineurs byzantins, 
Paris, 1936. 

75. Société de l’Orient Latin, /timéraires russes, 
pp. 120, 222, and 233. 
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ambones, and in general for ecclesiastic furniture; also for icons that represented 
saints and scenes from the Evangels similar to those in marble; and, finally, also for 
large works, authenticated by historical notices (see the above-mentioned account of 
the fifteenth century Russian pilgrim), of which very few examples are still extant, 
among them the St. George in a niche of the south wall of the Byzantine church of 
Gallista (Macedonia), of the second half of the thirteenth century and perhaps of Con- 
stantinopolitan provenance (Fig. 43). 

Wood carving enjoyed special favor among the Byzantines during the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries, as is shown, e. g. by the fine doors of the church of 
St. Nicholas at Ochridra, the bas-reliefs of which are dated by Kondakoff in the thirteenth 
or fourteenth century,” a period, one notes, that coincides with the rich and very 
strongly Byzantinized flowering of wood carving that occurred in Central Italy. My 
hypothesis concerning the large rdle which the Byzantine workers played in the 
sudden re-flowering of carving in Central Italy during the thirteenth century is also 
supported by stylistic reasons. 

The Byzantine Museum of Athens possesses one of the rarest Byzantine wood 
icons with the figure of St. George (Fig. 42); that it belongs to the thirteenth century 
is indicated both by the style of the carved figure and by that of the surrounding 
paintings with scenes from the life and martyrdom of the saint. The icon came from 
Castoria and most probably was made in Constantinople. No one can help seeing the 
resemblance between this piece and, for example, the St. John of the Tivoli Deposition 
(Fig. 15), in the way the sleeves have been carved, in the modeling of the hands with 
the fingers tight together and the thumb apart, in the full oval of the face with the 
short chin, the thin lips, the eyes with shallow sockets, the low brow, as well as the 
typically Byzantine hairdress with the curly hair combed so carefully, features which 
one sees again in the St. George of Gallista (Fig. 43), whose affinity in type with the 
Madonna of Alatri (Fig. 34) has already been noted by Sotiriou. Very close also are 
the links between the head of St. George in the Byzantine Museum of Athens (Fig. 42) 
and that of Joseph of Arimathaea in the Brimo de Laroussilhe Deposition (Fig. 50). 
Both have the same oval form of face, with a sweetly rounded chin, a low forehead, 
and the hair clinging closely to the skull. The form of the leg of St. George in the 
Athens icon is the same as that of Nicodemus and of St. Joseph of Arimathaea in the 
Tivoli Deposition (Fig. 2). 

Consequently, there are many reasons for believing that the presence of these Byzan- 
tine workers among the ateliers of carvers in Central Italy was quite probable. I sup- 
pose, moreover, that not only some of the manners and the technical, stylistic 
methods, but also the typical Byzantine structure of the wood Depositions can be 
traced to these carvers, who came from the Byzantine East, especially after the 
capture of Constantinople by the crusaders in 1204. There is nothing to prevent 
us from supposing that in eleventh to thirteenth century Byzantine art there 
were similar groups expressing the monastic and popular current that preferred 
the picturesque and realistic representation of the sacred scenes in contrast to 


76. Ch. Diehl, Man. d’art byz. 2nd. ed., Paris, 1926, Athens see G. A. Sotiriou, La sculpture sur bois 
Il, pp. 895-96; L. Brehier, of. cé#., pl. XLIII. dans l’art byzantin, in Mélanges Diehl, Paris, 1930, 
77- For these wood sculptures of Gallista and II, pp. 171-180. 
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the official, hieratic and symbolic art, a current whose existence is proved, moreover, 
by the frescoes found in the rupestrian churches of Cappadoccia, and the marginal 
miniatures of Byzantine codices. This popular style of the Christian East neces- 
sarily invaded even Constantinople during the second half of the eleventh cen- 
tury, i. e. when the cult of images was readmitted. And at first Constantinople, 
which during the period of the struggle of the Iconoclasts had only a profane art, was 
unable to oppose anything of its own to the religious art from the Eastern provinces 
where the artistic tradition had never been interrupted. Perhaps the carvers of the 
oriental wood Depositions—of whose existence, of course, I am not sure— were 
partly inspired, as was the artist of those vivid twelfth century miniatures of the 
Homilies of the Monk James,” by the dramatic representations of the Mysteries which 
were so greatly in vogue in Constantinople during the ninth and tenth centuries.” 

I am aware that this hypothesis in based upon quite uncertain grounds, as Byzantine 
and Eastern wooden sculpture has nearly all been lost. It might be objected that the 
rise of these Italian Depositions is rather to be connected with the sacre rappresenta- 
zioni that spread in Italy in the thirteenth century, and that the Byzantine elements, 
both of style and of iconography, may have derived from various sources without 
implying the presence of artists from Byzantium. One of these sources might have 
been, for example, the Romanesque painting of Tuscany, whose very close links with 
Byzantine art are well known. Let us remember in this connection, that Margaritone 
d’Arezzo, chiefly known as a painter, also worked in sculpture, executing “alla greca” 
the Deposition of the Pieve at Arezzo. Significant also is the close analogy, to 
which I have already called attention, between the head of Christ at Prato and a 
painted crucifix in the Museum at Pisa. In any case, the possibility of a closer 
connection of the Byzantine world with these wooden groups of the Deposition in 
the thirteenth century is not to be excluded. 

The group of carvings which I have dealt with in this study, produced by twelfth 
and thirteenth century ateliers of Central Italy, is without doubt one of the most 
noteworthy series of works in the field of Romanesque wood carving to be found in 
Italy or elsewhere. These productions, which, with few exceptions, are uniform in 
character and style, originated and developed in regions remote from the rich flowering 
of North Italian sculpture in stone, where, in contrast, wood carving showed no 
originality in any of the various carvings scattered here and there on the plains 
of Lombardy and Emilia, especially dominated by French and German art.” Neither 
in France, though it possesses wood carving admirable for workmanship and intimate 
spiritual content, nor in Germany, which also is very rich in noteworthy Romanesque 
carvings, do we find a series of works so numerous and so bound together in close 
stylistic unity. To this intensity and richness of production of carvings only that of 
thirteenth century Catalonia may be compared and even it is qualitatively very much 
inferior to the best of the carvings of Central Italy. 


78. L. Bréhier, Zes ‘‘ Homilies’ du moine Jacques 


Le théétre religieux 4 Byzance, in Journal des savants, 


et le théitre réligieux a4 Bizance, in Mon. Piot, XXIV 
(1920), pp. ror-28. 

79. For the Byzantine sacred theatre see especially 
G. La Piana, Le rappresentazioni sacre nella letieratura 
bizantina dalle origini al sec. IX con rapporti al teatro 
sacro d’ Occidente, Grottaferrata, 1912; J.. Bréhier, 


1913, August and September numbers; V. Cottas, 
Le thédtre &@ Byzance, Paris, 1931; idem, L’ influence 
du drame ‘‘ Christos Paschon’’ sur Vart chrétien 
ad’ Orient, Paris, 1931; A. Vogt, Etude sur le thédtre 
byzantin, in Byzantion, 1931, pp. 37-74. 

80. See my article quoted in notes 68 and 72. 





NINO PISANO 


By MARTIN WEINBERGER 


HE list of signed works by Nino Pisano is deplorably short. It consists 

of the Madonna now standing on the tomb of Aldobrandini Cavalcanti in 

S. Maria Novella, Florence (Figs. 28, 33), and the very similar one which 

forms part of the monument of the Doge Marco Cornaro in SS. Giovanni e 
Paolo, Venice (Fig. 30). It would be imprudent to include in this list the statue 
of a holy bishop (Figs. 27, 34) in S. Francesco, Oristano (Sardinia): although the 
inscription on the base is clear enough, the base and the statue did not necessarily 
belong together originally. It would be still less advisable to consider the tomb of the 
archbishop Giovanni Scarlatti a certain work by Nino Pisano, as it appears doubtful 
which of two monuments of very different style in the Camposanto of Pisa is the 
one commissioned of Nino in a contract discovered by Supino.’ Besides this there 
are documents concerning goldsmith’s work done by Nino in 1357” and 1358” and 
a further document of Dec. 5, 1368, in which payment is granted to Nino’s son 
for the monument of the Doge Giovanni d’Agnello erected by Nino, who is here 
mentioned as deceased.* 

Giovanni d’Agnello assumed power in 1364; his monument therefore was hardly 
begun before that date. Marco Cornaro was elected Doge of Venice in 1365, which 
gives another ¢erminus post guem. For stylistic reasons this monument cannot be 
very much later than the Virgin in Florence: the evidence at our disposal therefore 
covers only the last ten years of Nino’s life. There is no documentary evidence for 
any of the numerous attributions of other works to Nino: they are merely based on 
stylistic considerations. The attribution of the altar in S, Maria della Spina in Pisa, 
of the Madonna del Latte in the same church, and the group of the Annunciation in 
S. Caterina is due to Vasari; Alessandro del Morrona® added the tomb of the 
archbishop Simone Saltarelli in S. Caterina, while A. Schmarsow’* first ascribed to 
Nino the Madonna in the Opera del Duomo of Orvieto, which has of late been given 
by Jenéd Lanyi‘ to Nino’s father, Andrea. Without at once entering into a discussion 
of minor attributions we shall first have to consider the possibility of arranging these 
works in a reasonable chronological order within the limits of a clearly defined 
personality. 


There can be no doubting the fact that the monument of Simone Saltarelli (Fig. 1), 


who died in September, 1342, is the earliest work by Nino we know of, if it can be 


1. I. Benvenuto Supino, Arie pisana, Florence, 
1904, Pp. 230, 

2. Jbid., p. 229, with the date 1358, which should 
be corrected to 1357 according to the Pisan style of 
reckoning: Nino is paid ‘“‘ pro actatura quam fecit de 
una tuba de argento.’’ 

3. Francesco Bonaini, Memorie inedite.... di Fran- 
cesco Traini, Pisa, 1846, p. 126: on May 15, 1358 
Nino and two other goldsmiths promise to finish 
‘*tabulam argenteam cum figuris schultis tenendam 


certis temporibus super altari majoris ecclesie ”’ within 
8 months. A further document on this matter, dated 
April 26, 1358, was published by Tanfani-Centofanti, 
Notizie di artisti.,.. pisani, Pisa, 1898, p. 123. 

4. Bonaini, of. cit., p. 127. 

5. isa illustrata, Ul, p. 413. 

6. Festschrift des Kunsthistorischen Instituts in 
Florenz, Leipzig, 1897, p. 27. 

7. £’ Arte, 1933, Pp. 20%. 
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proved to be by him. Vasari has created confusion by assigning the Florentine 
Madonna to the sculptor’s youth, as a work which had been left unfinished by Andrea ; 
this of course is mere conjecture, based on the equally unfounded hypothesis that 
Nino had been in Florence helping his father while the latter worked on the bronze 
doors. Unfortunately, all modern critics have followed Vasari’s early dating of the 
Florentine statue except Valentiner, who dates it in the sculptor’s middle period.® 
Instead of this Madonna he considers the alabaster one in the Berlin Museum 
(no. 1842, Figs. 18, 19) the earliest work by Nino still extant. Notwithstanding its 
Gothic proportions the Berlin statuette so closely resembles Andrea’s classical style 
in type of face and drapery that Valentiner cannot suppress a suspicion that it 
may be by Andrea himself. Leaving aside for a while this second problem, we must 
at once realize that it is absolutely impossible to place the Saltarelli monument. and 
the Berlin statuette even approximately within the same period of Nino’s activity. 
For the Saltarelli monument shows few traces of Andrea’s influence, a fact which 
might confirm the conviction that it is no work of Nino’s. Instead, French influence 
is very strong in the Madonna (Fig. 3), stronger even than in Giovanni Pisano’s 
work. There is, however, hardly any connection with the school of French sculptors 
who worked in Pisa in the twenties and whose influence is still to be felt in the 
tomb of Bishop Barnaba Malaspina in Sarzana, who died in 1338.° The type of 
Virgin these sculptors produced had originated in Paris; it has been called after 
one of its most beautiful specimens, the wooden Oppenheim Madonna in the Berlin 
Museum, probably of Parisian origin."” The type we would associate with the Virgin 
of the Saltarelli monument is intimately connected with the Oppenheim type; indeed 
the Virgin in Puiseux (Oise),"" which so closely resembles the Saltarelli. Madonna, 
is stylistically related to one of the most prominent later representatives of this type, 
the Virgin in Rampillon.” Another statue still closer to the Madonna in Pisa, is the 
one formerly in Huarte-Araquil (Spain), ordered in 1349 from Paris by a merchant 
of Pamplona for his native village.’ What distinguishes this statue and the one at 
Puiseux from the Oppenheim type is a certain archaistic severity: the Child no longer 
plays with His mother’s veil, the mantle is drawn tightly, in a diagonal, over. the 
Virgin’s chest, hanging straight down below the waist with a less cheerful display 


8. Art in America, XV (1927), pp. 195 ff. In dating Oppenheim, in Jahrbuch der Preussischen Kunstsamm- 
the Madonna 1348 (still much too early) Valentiner lungen, XXIX (1908), p. 217. 


is misled by the idea that the figure belongs to the 11. Vitry-Briére, Documents de sculpture francaise, 





Cavalcanti tomb, on which it has only been placed 
in recent times. But even then the history of the 
Cavalcanti family does not supply us with a date 1348. 
Neither is the slab with the portrait of the great prior 
Aldobrandino Cavalcanti (1279) a work of the Sienese 
artists Agostino di Giovanni and Angelo di Ventura, 
as Valentiner has since tried to prove (Art Bulletin, 
IX, 1927), but an important work of the Florentine 
Dugento which has—strange to say—hitherto escaped 
the attention it deserves. 

9. U. Middeldorf and M. Weinberger, Zoskanische 
Figuren des friithen 14. Jahrhunderts in Toskana, in 
Pantheon, 1 (1928), pp. 187 and 274. 

10. Wilhelm Voege, Die Madonna der Sammlung 


Paris, 1906, pl, XCV, 4. The Child in this group is 
modern. 

12. Voege, of. cit., pl. 3. 

13- André Michel, Histoire de ?art, Paris, 1906, 
II, 2, p. 657. The type represented by this and the 
Puiseux statue had of course grown so popular between 
1340 and the end of the century that it may be called 
the typical representation of the Virgin in that period, 
especially in Germany, where we could name any 
number of specimens (Kaisheim, Augsburg, Wuerz- 
burg, etc.). Still the two French statues are not only 
comparatively early, but are actually nearer to the 
Saltarelli Madonna than any others, not only as 
regards the general composition but even the peculiar 
handling of the ‘‘ rigid ’’ style, 
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of folds than in the statues of the Oppenheim type, particularly the older ones; the 
folds are fewer and peculiarly abstract. 

The consequence of such a treatment is a smooth, hard, shining surface giving 
an impression of cold stone rather than of the warm natural texture of flesh and 
garments. The pose is rigid, recalling the majesty of the great thirteenth century 
Cathedral Virgins, so intimately connected with the unbroken outlines of the stone 
block. There is little to be felt of the modeling and movement of the body beneath 
the garments, of the delicately curving attitudes and the graceful appearance one 
finds in earlier statues of the fourteenth century, such as the older specimens of 
the Oppenheim type. 

All these features can also be noticed in the Saltarelli Madonna: the scanty 
distribution and abstractness of the folds, the little attention paid to the modeling of 
the body, the rigid outline and heavy volume. A divergence should be mentioned: 
the unstable, swaying pose of the Virgin; this seems to point to the fact that the 
prototype followed by the sculptor is slightly earlier than the statues in Puiseux and 
Huarte-Araquil. The kind of Virgin we have been describing—she generally holds 
a rose in her hand—had first appeared not yet fully developed in such statues as 
the well-known beautiful Virgin of the Louvre (no. 139, Fig. 2) and the Virgin of 
Troyes Cathedral. In them we find (just as in the Saltarelli Madonna) the peculiar 
effect of broadening the outline by means of the drapery hanging down from the 
right arm; the drapery thus partly fills in the curve which makes the pose appear 
so very unstable. Chronologically, between such as these figures and the statues of 
Puiseux.and Huarte-Araquil the prototype of the Saltarelli Madonna should be found. 

There is, however, another point of difference distinguishing the Saltarelli Madonna 
from the group of French sculpture: the rational clearness in the arrangement of 
the drapery. The three folds across the Virgin’s waist have the distinct function 
of intermediating between a horizontal system (above) and a vertical one (below), 
We find. an equally logical treatment of drapery in Andrea Pisano’s work; and in 
one of the very few frontal figures we have by his hand, on the panel of the bronze 
doors (Fig. 5) in which Christ is represented receiving the disciples of St. John 
(Matt..xi: 2) the casting of the drapery is very similar. Yet the great difference of 
conception should not be overlooked: Andrea’s style is considerably less abstract, 
the drapery does not suppress or conceal the modeling of the body, and the folds 
themselves with the well-arranged smaller folds between them convey a strong 
impression of texture. Andrea certainly represents an earlier stage of evolution, in 
which the classical origin of this type of drapery is still easily discernible. We should 
therefore compare his work less with the Virgin in the Louvre than with such French 
sculpture of the beginning of the fourteenth century as still respects the great classical 
tradition that had started with the Reims trumeau Madonna. Such a piece of sculpture 
is, for example, the recumbent figure of Philip III on his tombstone in St.-Denis, 
finished in 1307 (Fig. 4). It represents exactly the phase of evolution that we find 
in Andrea’s work, not only in the pattern of the drapery (which is of course far from 
being unusual in this time) but in the technical handling of the strongly and evenly 
protruding, narrow ridges of the folds. In the Saltarelli Madonna this classical origin 
is completely obliterated; the sculptor has taken up the latest phase of the “rigid”’ 
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style in France and it is therefore highly improbable that his work could be derived 
directly from Andrea’s, although the rhythm, logical precision, and regularity of his 
folds are certainly related to the latter’s. 

By far the greater part of the Saltarelli monument is due to the sculptor of the 
Madonna; the hand of an assistant might be recognized in the angel standing on 
the left side of the upper group (Fig. 3), while his companion, the two saints below, 
the recumbent figure of the archbishop, and the two angels holding the curtains are 
certainly by the master’s own hand.“ In all these figures the smoothness of the new 
style is quite as obvious as in the Madonna. But not having French models at his 
disposal for them as he had undoubtedly for the Madonna, the sculptor has turned to 
good account his studies of Giovanni Pisano’s later works, which from the Pisan 
pulpit onwards drift in the same direction as the “rigid” style in France. The allusion 
to Giovanni Pisano is particularly clear in the beautiful curtain-angel on the right (for 
the treatment of the marble compare Herod in the Pisan pulpit, the monument of the 
empress Margaret in Genoa, and the statuette in Prato). To this angel the lower 
frieze corresponds exactly in style; the handling of the relief is, however, very different 
from Giovanni’s; and for this merely technical problem French ivory panels may have 
been studied, whereas the Madonna is based entirely in style as well as in composition 
on a French model which might perhaps have been an ivory statuette. Some figures 
of the lower frieze are poorer in execution; in these as also in the two panels ‘of 
reading monks on the sides and in the entire upper frieze, a. minor assistant must 
have been employed. 

The evidence offered by the Saltarelli monument (Figs. 1, 3) does not seem to 
support A. del Morrona’s attribution of it to Nino. The master combines a training 
in the traditions of Pisa—but not particularly of Andrea—with a sound knowledge of 
the latest development of French sculpture, much more recent than the French 
elements appearing in Andrea’s work. One may be pardoned for doubting whether 
he really is Andrea’s son. Yet the kneeling figure in the central panel of the lower 
frieze definitely alludes to the kneeling .Salome of the bronze doors presenting the 
head of the Baptist to her mother (Fig. 12). One must compare it to such a kneeling 
figure as that of the bishop Antonio d’ Orso by Tino di Camaino, or to those on the 
Arca di S. Atto in Pistoia” to feel convinced that those softly curving folds could 
not have been devised without Andrea Pisano’s model. 

a 

The altar in S. Maria della Spina (Figs. 7, 8, 31) was given to Nino by Vasari, 
although there is no document or inscription to prove this attribution, based 
entirely on a stylistic comparison with the Madonna in Florence. This altar differs 


14. Recently an attempt has been made to give 


have had in mind the Pistoia relief of S. Atto. But 
all the figures except the Madonna to assistants (Enzo 





Carli, J Problema di Nino Pisano, in L’ Arte, 1934, 
pp. 189 ff.). 

15. In comparing the style of the reliefs on the 
Saltarelli tomb with that of the work of Agnolo and 
Agostino di Siena, Volbach (Handbuch d. Kunstwis- 
senschaft, 1923) and Valentiner (of. ci¢., p. 207) must 


the superficial likeness between the relief style of the 
Saltarelli tomb and that of Sienese sculpture is simply 
due to the fact that both are specimens of the 
‘smooth ”’ style which about 1340 is a general phe- 
nomenon based on French influence and certain ar 
chaistic tendencies. 
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so widely from the Saltarelli monument that it is not easy to prove the same artist at 
work in both. Much can be done to dissolve this doubt by showing that the growing 
influence of Andrea Pisano on the sculptor had changed his style to a considerable 
degree. Although the Madonna looks so much less French in the Spina altar than in 
the Saltarelli tomb, the type is still the same. There is, however, some divergence 
pointing to further development: thus the lowest of the folds below the waist is 
now drawn upwards towards the Virgin’s right shoulder, a feature which goes 
parallel with, without necessarily being influenced by, the evolution in France ;*° and 
furthermore the Virgin is now so closely wrapped in her cloak that the forms of the 
body begin to show above this system of folds, a consequence of the “smooth” style, 
not. of French, but of Italian invention. Where the Spina Madonna differs most from 
the Saltarelli Madonna, in the face and the beautifully ornamented borders of the 
robes, there can be no uncertainty about Andrea Pisano’s influence. We find the 
same peculiarly wistful smile in the statuette of a female saint (S. Reparata? Fig. 9), 
attributed to Andrea by Schmarsow, in the Museo dell’ Opera del Duomo in Florence, 
while. the accompanying statuette of Christ shows similarly elaborate ornament along 
the borders of the cloak. We can further trace Andrea’s influence in the St. John and 
St. Peter of the Spina altar (Fig. 7); the first, whose somewhat poorer workmanship 
has already been observed by Supino,” translating the diagonal folds of the Reparata 
into a rather unpleasant immaterial style, which makes the drapery look like tin, 
whereas the St. Peter, with the end of his mantle tucked under the right arm and 
appearing above it in a small bundle, takes up an old motive that had been popular 
in France (and Germany) in the thirteenth century.” The very origin of this motif 
would suggest that the sculptor had borrowed it from Andrea rather than that he 
found it himself. There is, as we shall see, at least one figure with a similar 
arrangement of drapery the model of which we would ascribe to Andrea, the Madonna 
high up on the gable of the Duomo of Pisa (Fig. 22). Another figure that follows 
the same type is the relief bust of Christ in the fragment of a six-lobed circle (Fig. 6), 
formerly in the Camposanto, and now in the Opera del Duomo. This bust, though of 
somewhat inferior execution, so closely corresponds to the style of the Spina altar 
that it might very well once have filled its crowning pediment.” It seems to be by an 


16. Compare, e. g., the ivory statuettes in London II, p. 149) suggest that it might have formed part 
(Victoria and Albert Museum, no. 4686-58) and in of the Saltarelli monument in that church. This is 


Berlin (no. 627), both illustrated by Koechlin, Ga- 
sette des beaux-arts, 1905, 2, pp. 459 and 461; further, 
the beautiful boxwood statuette in Florence (Museo 
Nazionale, Carrand collection, no. 1351). 

17. Op. cét., p. 220. The attribution of this statue 
to Tommaso is, however, absolutely unfounded, as a 
comparison with the figure of the Baptist, copied 
from the Spina altar, on Tommaso’s altar in S. Fran- 
cesco will suffice to show. 

18. -Compare, e. g., the monuments in St.-Denis 
from the one to Constance d’Arles, which is one of 
the earliest, about 1270, up to the tomb of Philip III. 

19. 55 cm. high; the statues of the altar measure 
158. According to Lasinio, Raccolfa di sarcofagi..., 
Pisa, 1814, it came to the Camposanto as a gift from 
the Seminario arcivescovile, close by the church of 
S. Caterina, which makes Papini (Ca/a/ogo, Pisa, |, II, 


excluded by the style. No document proves that the 
three statues of the altar belonged to S. Maria della 
Spina before they were placed in the Renaissance 
framing worked in 1520/2 by Girolamo da Carrara; 
this sculptor, by the way, in probably identical with 
the master of the same name and provenance, called 
Rossimino, who in 1518 had worked the holywater 
stoop in the Duomo. The figures of the altar appear 
to be too large for the small church of the Spina. 
Reading that there were forty altars in the Duomo 
about 1422 (Raniero Sardi, see Supino, of. cit., p. 305) 
and even seventy-six later in the fifteenth century 
(Supino, in Archivio storico dell’arte, V1, 1893, p. 423), 
while twenty-two altars were ordered from Matteo 
Civitali in 1486, and there was another period of 
activity about 1520, one wonders whether the large 
demand of altars for a church already overcrowded 
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London, Victoria and Albert Museum: Gilt Bronze Virgin, by Workshop of Nino Pisano 
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older assistant probably trained in Andrea’s workshop, to whose style it stands still 
slightly nearer than the rest of the altar. For the position on the pediment the exactly 
similar, though smaller, medallion of Christ on Tommaso Pisano’s altar in S. Fran- 
cesco should be compared. 

Further evidence that the difference of style between the Saltarelli monument and 
the Spina altar is due not to different personalities but to the gradually growing 
influence of Andrea on the sculptor, is offered by a small gilt bronze statuette of the 
Virgin in the Victoria and Albert Museum (Figs. 10, 11).™ This little group reflects 
our master’s art at an early stage. The heavy, square build of the upper part of the 
Virgin’s body with its entire lack of detailed modeling is analogous to the style of 
the Saltarelli Madonna, or rather to her French models, particularly the statue in 
Huarte-Araquil; the type with the girdle given here is even somewhat older. On the 
other hand, the drapery recalls Andrea’s style: the mantle, falling like a long sleeve 
in a solemn, unbroken line over her right arm has a parallel in the statuette of Christ 
in Florence, which however lacks the effect of broadening the outline. In this respect 
the statuette is more closely related to our two Virgins and in some details still more 
to the Orvieto Madonna. The folds on the back of the statuette (Fig. 11) should be 
compared to those of the disciples burying the Baptist on one of the panels of the 
bronze doors (Fig. 13). The Child shows the type of Huarte-Araquil followed in the 
Spina and Saltarelli statues. 

Having thus, with the help of the little statuette, linked both these Madonnas with 
Andrea, we may at least tentatively call their master Nino Pisano. The statuette 
would then have been executed in his workshop either early in the forties as an 
original invention or more probably about 1360 as a reproduction of such a type. 
Although it is not cast in precious metal it can at least give us a very approximate 
idea of what Nino’s goldsmith’s work was like. 


* 
t 


* 

We have hitherto based our conception of Andrea’s style mainly on the bronze 
doors and on the two statuettes in the Florentine Opera del Duomo. We shall now 
have to prove not only that Schmarsow’s attribution of these statuettes is correct, 
but that they are not the only extant statuary work in Andrea’s style. 

All discussion of Andrea’s sculpture in stone is futile as long as any of the reliefs 
on the Campanile are given to Giotto. Antonio Puccio, speaking of the construction 
of the campanile in his Ceztiloguio, says of Giotto: 

“‘I] qual condusse tanto il lavorio 
Ch’e primi intagli fe’ con bello stile.” 





with them was not due to a desire of modernizing 
‘‘ old-fashioned ’’ altars, many of which were probably 
removed from the church altogether. No trace has 
been found of the high altar, described by Raniero 
Sardi about 1422 as cosa magna, which of course 
must have contained the statue of the Virgin to whom 
the Duomo is dedicated. One might venture to sug- 
gest that in the period of modernizing this altar was 
removed to the Spina, while the fragment of Christ, 
too Gothic to find a place in the Renaissance altar, 
was left lying about in the worksheds of the Duomo 


until it eventually landed in the Seminario arcive- 
scovile. Nothing is known about the high altar which 
preceded the one erected by Giambologna and Ales- 
sandro Pieroni in 1601 (Tanfani-Centofanti, Nofizie, 
p. 242). It had probably been destroyed in the great 
fire of 1595. 

20. Labelled: ‘* Tuscan, Early 15th century. (A 
15—1911),”’ 9.3 cm. high (not including the head). 
The missing head has been substituted by one of 
later style, loosely screwed onto the figure. 
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Now, as Pucci is not in the least interested in giving a critical study of the reliefs, 
but in tracing the history of the tower, the context makes it clear beyond all 
possibilities of a doubt that he meant to say: When Giotto died, the building had 
been conducted as far upwards as the first zone of the reliefs.” Ghiberti, misun- 
derstanding this passage, combined it with a very correct observation of the style of 
the reliefs. The Creation of Adam (Fig. 14) and the Creation of Eve (Fig. 15) are 
certainly different from the third panel (Adam and Eve after the expulsion from 
Paradise), which is by an assistant who probably was a Pisan sculptor; they are also 
different from the other two reliefs by Andrea, representing the arts of Riding 
(Fig. 17) and Weaving (Fig. 16). Thus Ghiberti arrives at the conclusion: ‘Giotto 
si dice [!] sculpi le prime due storie.” The “provedimenti di dette istorie” which 
he mentions in another passage (but here he does not speak of the first éwo stories!) 
may have been by Andrea; but even if Giotto had really given him some drawings, 
why should Andrea’s attitude towards the painter have changed since he had used in 
his bronze doors Giotto’s compositions of the Visitation, the Naming of the Baptist, 
Salome dancing and Salome presenting the Baptist’s head to her mother? One could 
hardly imagine anything less Giottesque than the gracefully bending figure of 
God the Father in the Creation of Eve or anything so near to French sculpture of 
the early fourteenth century (e. g., the monument of Philip III in St.-Denis, Fig. 4) 
as the flowing curves of his drapery, still modeled on the classic type of Reims.” The 
superficial resemblance ofthese draperies with their narrow high ridges to the sculpture 
of Orvieto, a resemblance from which too hasty conclusions have been drawn, is of 
course due to the common French source, just as the common source of some of the 
compositions is Giovanni Pisano. 

The two later reliefs, Horsemanship and Weaving, are much bolder in modeling, 
while the drapery is simpler; still the end of the horseman’s cloak floating behind 
him has parallels in the earlier panels. The first group is not the work of a painter, as 
so many have thought, but of a goldsmith used to work figures of small dimensions 
and, above all, not used to work in stone; for this reason he seems to have called 
some sculptors from Pisa who helped him in the third relief and those of Sculpture 
and Painting. The statuettes in the Opera del Duomo stand between the two groups: 
there is something of the small narrow labyrinthic folds of the first two panels still to 
be seen in the drapery of Christ, while the modeling has already grown very strong. 

It appears from the documents in Orvieto that when Andrea was called there 
in 1347 he had a workshop in Pisa. This would confirm the assumption that Andrea 
had to leave Florence when the Duke of Athens, whose favorite he seems to have 
been, was expelled in’ 1343. The statuettes may therefore be dated at some time 
between 1337, when Andrea was made cafomaestro of the Duomo, and 1343—i. e., 
about 1340. Little remains of Andrea’s activity in Pisa between 1343 and 1347. 
We have already mentioned the Madonna on the gable of the Duomo (Fig. 22) as 
reflecting his art. By this we mean to say that the invention points decidedly towards 
Andrea, but that the execution of this very large figure is probably due to some 


a1. Guasti (S. Maria del Fiore, Florence, 1887, 22. Cf. Vitry-Briére, Doc., pl. LXVI, 4. 
p. XLVII) gives the correct interpretation of this 
passage in speaking of the 11 draccie built by Giotto. 
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Berlin, Katser Friedrich Museum: Madonna, attributed to Nino Pisano 
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Florence, Baptistery: Details of Bronze Doors by Andrea Pisano 
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Fic. 24— Orvieto, Duomo: Christ with Angels, over Porta del Corporale 
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sculptor employed in his workshop. There is in the curling of the folds round the 
Child’s feet and in the bit of drapery hanging down on the right a certain crudeness 
which we could not connect with Andrea or, for all that, with Nino. Andrea had 
begun as a goldsmith working figures of small dimensions (and indeed otherwise no 
large figures of his are known); he had perhaps even adopted stone sculpture only 
during his stay in Florence. It is therefore not very probable that he himself executed 
this enormous statue, which, owing to its position high up on the Duomo, asked for 
none of the refinement of his other works. The date 1345, given to the statue, would 
fit in perfectly with the stylistic development, although it is based on none too sound 
documentary evidence.” It is pleasing to think that the Pisans had the good judgment 
to ask Andrea, lately returned from Florence with the fame of being Pisa’s greatest 
sculptor since Giovanni’s death, to replace the Virgin which had fallen from the 
gable in the earthquake of 1322; this earlier figure, to judge from the flanking angels 
which survived the earthquake, had been executed in Giovanni’s workshop (about 1315). 

The archaic arrangement of the drapery in the Madonna of the Duomo has already 
been mentioned as a point of comparison with the St. Peter of the Spina altar; on 
the other hand, there is no possibility of connecting the Virgin of this altar with the 
one on the Duomo, Little is to be found in the latter of the tendency to expand the 
outline by mere drapery, which is obvious in the Spina Virgin and in her older sister 
of the Saltarelli tomb; the position of the Child is as different as the expression on 
the face, which recalls the standing figure in the Art of Weaving. 

Still nearer to Andrea Pisano is the statuette attributed to Nino in the Berlin 
Museum (Figs. 18, 19). Its system of drapery is almost identical with that of the 
Madonna on the Duomo; the mantle falling in a straight line over the Virgin’s left 
arm recalls the similar effect of simple outlines in the statuette of Christ in Florence; 
on her right, where the elbow interrupts the outline, the silhouette is nearly identical 
with that of the Reparata. The figure, broad at the base and gradually growing more 
slender, has a firmness of footing which is the very opposite to Nino’s Madonnas with 
their tendency to broaden as they rise. On this point the Art of Weaving should 
again be compared, But then the bronze doors offer even more points of comparison: 
thus the cloak, drawn over the head, forms a very becoming niche round it just as in 
the Temperance (Fig. 20), which also shows the same round folds concealing the 
right foot; the long thin fingers recall those of Temperance and still more of Charity. 
In the Virgin of the Visitation and the woman holding the infant in the Naming of 
the Baptist (Fig. 21) on the bronze doors we find an arrangement of drapery similar 
to that on the Virgin’s right side (Fig. 19). What prevents us from calling the Berlin 
statuette an authentic work of Andrea’s is the smoothness and over-elegance of 
execution and the excessive length (proportion of head to torso about 1:7); in both 
respects, the figures of the Campanile reliefs convey a more robust impression 
(proportion 1:6). Yet there can be no doubt that apart from such differences this 


23. The statue has been identified by Supino 


original text interprets extremely wilfully: ‘‘ da porsi 
Arte pisana, p. 144) with the one for which the 


sul frontispizio.’’ (The name of Bertuccio di Ugolino 





marble was bought onJuly 27, 1345. But the document 
published by Bonaini (Memorie inedite.... di Francesco 
Traini, p. 125) says: ‘‘ Per fare la nostra donna sopra 
la porta reale,’’ which Supino without mentioning the 


da Carrara mentioned in this document of course sig- 
nifies not the sculptor, but the contractor from whom 
the marble was bought.) 
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must be Andrea’s type of the Virgin. The work is due to a close follower of the 
master’s who had taken up the French canon of proportions but is not identical with 
the author of the Spina and Saltarelli Madonnas. 


* xk 

The statuette of the Madonna in Orvieto (Figs. 23, 32) shows a similar type—in the 
face at least. This likeness does not, however, extend to the hair, which is combed 
over the ears in little waves similar to those we notice in the Saltarelli and Spina 
Madonnas and in all signed figures of Nino, but never in Andrea’s work. And the 
drapery is undoubtedly very different from that of the two Madonnas we were able 
to connect with Andrea, not only in type, but also in style. This statuette has been 
identified by Lanyi as the Maesta mentioned in 1347 and 1348 in the documents of 
Orvieto in connection with Andrea Pisano. It should then be compared in style with 
those works of the master which arechronologically next to it. Both the often-mentioned 
figure in the relief of Weaving (of about 1343) and the S. Reparata (Fig.9) in the 
Opera del Duomo (of about 1340) differ greatly in their precision of outline and 
modeling from the Orvieto statuette, in which we find, more outspoken even than in 
the two Nino Madonnas, the broadening effect of the drapery over the right arm. 
As it is, the figure looks rather heavily built: the proportions are lower than in any 
of Nino’s and even in some of Andrea’s figures.“ This lowering of the proportions 
in conjunction with the broadening effect in the middle part of the figure has given 
it just the slightest touch of clumsiness, particularly apparent in the back view. Lanyi 
tries to prove Andrea’s authorship by comparing the folds at the back of the statue 
with the drapery of the disciples carrying the body of the Baptist to his grave on the 
bronze doors (Fig. 13). But this argument does not hold good; the arrangement is no 
individual invention of the sculptor’s; it is taken over from Giovanni Pisano (e. g., 
from the statue of the Church on one of the pillars supporting the pulpit in Pisa; and 
the comparison with the panel of the bronze doors only serves to show how much 
clumsier the folds are in the statue than in the relief. In fact, the statues in Berlin 
and on the gable of the Duomo in Pisa show a far more delicate rendering of these 
folds; and certainly the little bronze statuette in London (Figs. 10, 11), or even late 
works of Nino’s school like the wooden statue in Palaia” give a truer interpretation 
of the drapery in the bronze relief than the Orvieto Madonna does. 

But these are not the only features in this statuette which we are unable to reconcile 
with our conception of Andrea’s art. Thus, the fold round the Virgin’s right knee is, 
of course, a classical motif, much used by the Reims sculptors and also by Andrea. 
But instead of running at a low angle towards the back of the statue after having 
rounded the knee, as it invariably does in Andrea’s figures,” here it turns sharply 


24. This may be partly due to the smal! scale, the 25. See Ugo Procacci, Jgnofle sculture lignee nel 
figure measuring only 85 cm. without the base. The Pisano, in Miscellanea di storia dell’arte in onore di 
proportion is 6:1 as against 6:1 (bronze doors), Igino Benvenuto Supino, Florence, 1933, p. 237. 
6.2: 1 (Christ, Opera del Duomo), 6.5: 1 (S. Repa- 26. There is no exception to this rule. I need 





rata),6.5 :.1 (Virgin on the gable of the Duomo, Pisa), 
7:1 (Saltarelli), 6.5:1 (Spina), 7.2:1 (statues in 
Florence and Venice). French statues are usually 
proportioned 7:1 (Virgin no. 139, Louvre; Virgin of 
Jeanne d’Evreux, Louvre). 


only point out two typical examples: the Baptist 
admonishing Herod and Herodias in the bronze doors 
and God the Father in the Creation of Eve on the 
Campanile. 
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upwards ending only in the bend of the Virgin’s arm. The impression thus created 
is not entirely agreeable: the clear precision of bodily outline is blurred once again 
as in Nino’s Madonnas by mere drapery in a manner inconceivable in any work of 
Andrea’s. But then this effect, aesthetically not very successful, can be understood 
historically: we have already noticed in the Spina Madonna a tendency to let the 
lowest fold drop very deep, drawing it sharply upwards on the outside towards the 
arm. This motif, which is to be found in so many French statuettes of the second 
quarter of the century, is here blended, not very happily as we have noted, with the 
antique motif of the fold turning round the knee. The master of the Spina altar here 
betrays himself; his endeavour to adjust his art to Andrea’s without entirely giving 
up his own personality can just as well be traced in the reduced proportions, which 
also lead to some complications, or in the type of face (Fig. 31), so near to the type 
of the Berlin statuette and yet different, rounder, heavier, with a slight tendency to 
swell the outlines. The decisive factor is the blank space round the Virgin’s waist, 
where a symptom of the smooth style which we have already observed in the Spina 
Madonna appears fully developed. The Children of the Saltarelli, the Spina, and the 
Orvieto statues are absolutely alike, whereas in the Berlin statuette and the Madonna 
from the gable of the Duomo they are different in type™ and position. Withal the 
Orvieto Madonna is smoother, more elegant than we should expect a work of Andrea’s 
to be; the sturdiness is rather assumed than genuine and should not be taken for the 
inimitable firmness of modeling we admire in Andrea, 

The conclusion seems inevitable, that the Madonna is a work of Nino’s under the 
influence of his father. 

Of the two angels discovered by Lanyi and Cellini® the one on the left is identical 
in style and quality with the Orvieto Madonna, as has already been shown by Lanyi, 
who ascribed both the angel and the Madonna to Andrea. Both have the same heavy, 
even clumsy, unarticulated forms bordering on the crude in the back view with its 
long stretches of awkwardly blank, polished surface, a typical specimen of the smooth 
style, very elegant and refined in execution. The other angel is of decidedly inferior 
quality, indeed rather a poor work; it has therefore been given to Nino by Cellini, 
but it seems impossible to lay this statuette at the feet of the master of the Spina 
Madonna: it is, however, certainly a production of his shop. 

The documents do not disprove the attribution of the Madonna to Nino, just as 
they do not prove Andrea’s authorship. What do they really say? 

It appears from them™ that the group of the Virgin with angels (mentioned in 
documents 3-8), for which colors and other. materials are paid for in August, 1347, 
cannot be identical with the “ maiestas cum lapidibus pro angelis fiendis ” (document 1 2), 
which had been transported from Pisa to Orvieto not long before March 3, 1348, and 
for which color, wax, and gold were paid for on February 6, 1348 (document 10), 
Lanyi, interpreting the documents with greater caution in his article on Andrea 
Pisano in Thieme-Becker than in his essay on the Orvieto Madonna in L’Arée, is 
ready to admit that the first group of documents might refer to a lost Maesta. 


27. The head of the Child in the Berlin statuette per Andrea e Nino Pisano, in Rivista d’arte, 1933, 
is modern. pp. 1 ff. 
28. Lanyi, doc. cit.; Pico Cellini, Appunti orvietani 29. See the documents in the Appendix. 
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It seems to have been of wood, if we may draw any conclusions from the fact that 
old linen was bought “pro angelis impannandis.’”’ Whether this group was by Andrea 
is not disclosed by the documents; to judge from them his commission may well 
have been limited to painting (or to restoring) it. 

The other group is certainly a marble one; the Madonna forming its center had 
been worked at Pisa (document 12) and was ready to be painted in February, 1348 
(document 10). Again, no document mentions the name of the sculptor. Andrea 
doubtless could only have worked the Madonna in Pisa before he settled down as 
capomaestro in Orvieto, because after May, 1347, his occasional visits to Pisa were 
too short to allow for any extensive activity there. His main object must then have 
been to choose marble for the building of the Duomo,” just as when he went to Siena 
“pro facto marmoris”’ in March, 1348, after the Madonna had already arrived in 
Orvieto (document 13). In February, 1348, at the time when the Madonna was sent 
to Orvieto, an assistant of his, probably a stone mason, had within thirty-seven days 
been twice to Pisa and Siena, again “pro facto marmoris,” but also “pro magistro 
Andrea” (document 11); which seems rather than otherwise to favor the assumption 
that Andrea himself was zof¢ in Pisa at the time. Only the document of the 26th of 
September, 1347 (document 9) makes it clear that Andrea had then himself stayed in 
Pisa, once again “ pro facto marmoris,”’ and evidently only for the shortest possible 
time, as the same assistant is paid for eleven days during which he had been in Siena 
with Andrea “et etiam [!] Pisas.”’ 

If, on the other hand, Andrea had finished the Madonna before he went of Orvieto, 
one wonders why he did not even begin the angels and why only ten months later he 
had the statue and the two marble blocks brought to Orvieto. The obvious solution, 
so well corroborated by our stylistic analysis, is that Andrea had received the 
commission as soon as he was appointed cafomaestro and had passed it on to his 
Pisan workshop, which in his absence was conducted by his son Nino. The fact that 
Nino only began to sign his work after his father’s death seems to suggest very 
strongly that he had not had an independent workshop of his own before that time. 
Nino probably followed the Madonna to Orvieto, working the angel on the left 
immediately after his arrival. In the meantime, the plague broke out, raging from 
May to September,” stopping all manner of work and presumably taking away 
Andrea Pisano. When Nino took over the office of capomaestro he had to leave the 
remaining angel to the care of his workshop. 

Nothing whatever is known about the original position of these statues, which are in 
all probability identical with the ones now in the Opera del Duomo. Cellini’s abortive 
attempt to locate the group over the Porta della Pusterla has been refuted with sound 
arguments by Lanyi.” The splendid preservation of the surfaces seems to suggest that 
the three statues had been placed somewhere in the interior, perhaps on an altar.™ 


30. During his activity in Orvieto the tracery on 31. See the ‘‘ Cronaca d’Orvieto dal 1342 al 1363.” 
the windows of the central nave was chiseled in 32. Zetischrift fiir Kunstgeschichte, Ill (1934), 
July, 1347 (Fumi, 7 Duomo di Orvieto, Rome, 1891, p. 68. 
pp. 205 and 217); on the facade the gallery, begun 33. Not, however, on one of the two altars in the 
in 1337, had not yet been finished, as appears from Cappella Maggiore. The original wooden altar was 
the payment “ pro quadam tabula anditi ad compas- painted in 1329; a remnant of this must be the life- 


sum ”’ on July 5, 1348. size wooden figure of a seated Christ—probably part 
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Against Nino’s authorship the argument has been raised that we know nothing 
about his activity in Orvieto beyond the fact that he is mentioned as capfomaestro 
in 1349. He may have held this office from the summer of 1348 to March, 1353, 
when Matteo di Ugolino da Bologna is capomaestro ; actually, we can trace Nino in 
Orvieto only from July, 1349 (document 15) to November 17 of the same year 
(document 16); his yearly salary as capomaestro of 130 florins seems uncommonly 
high. He is also paid a relatively large sum on November 17, 1349 (document 16) for 
some service he had rendered to the Opera (‘pro pluribus diebus quibus servivit in 
opere’’); as on the same day Benedictus Manni receives 4o soldi “pro inceratura 
panni lini pro indumento Beate Marie” (document 17), it might be conjectured that 
Nino on this day received part of the payment for a wooden statue of the Virgin. 

But the marble Madonna in the Museo dell’Opera and documentary evidence are 
not the only signs remaining of Nino’s activity in Orvieto. The marble group of 
Christ holding the chalice with two angels (Fig. 24), which was placed over the Porta 
del Corporale late in the nineteenth century, has been assigned to Nino by Cellini. 
Long before this attribution was made I had been convinced that the seated statue 
of Christ was indeed a work of Nino’s or, more precisely, of one of his Pisan assistants. 
Not, however, the two angels, which are inferior in execution and moreover show in 
the sharply cut curls of their hair the influence of the facade sculpture. For this detail 
the latest parts of the decoration should be compared, such as the bronze angel of 
St. Matthew over the first pillar (1329). But this tradition which had been kept alive 
through the intervening twenty years is here crossed with Nino’s influence. We should 
therefore attribute the angels to a local follower of Nino’s trained in the Orvietan 
tradition. The statuette of Christ (measuring only about 59 cm.) shows a vigorous 
and bold modeling of drapery and a type of head near to the St. Peter of the Spina 
altar, with the typical fold descending from the nose to the mouth, while the 
treatment of the hair is very much like that of the Spina Madonna and of the marble 
Madonna in the Opera del Duomo. 

There is no possibility that this group could originally have been placed on its 
present site, for which it is much too small.” The preservation of the surfaces again 
suggests some position in the interior. The connection with the cult of the Corporale 
is obvious, not only because Christ holds a chalice in His hand, but also because He is 
not sitting on an ordinary throne or bench: the object carefully covered with a cloth 
must be the mensa of an altar. The construction of the Cappella del Corporale was 
begun “about 1350, while Nino was capomaestro,” ® the vaulting was finished in 1355-56. 
On January 14, 1352, Matteo di Ugolino da Bologna chose stones for an altar and 


of a Coronation of the Virgin—in the Museo del- 35. Besides, over the Porta del Corporale, through 











!’ Opera, which is stylistically closely related to the 
latest reliefs of the facade. As soon as the building 
of the new Cappella Maggiore was finished, in 1337, 
a marble high altar was placed in front of the wooden 
one (Fumi, of. cit., p. 319). A ‘‘ tavolato”’ for this 
altar was ordered in 1357 (idid., p. 320), painted in 
1388. It is therefore very improbable that the group 
of the Virgin and angels could ever have been placed 
on this altar. 

34. See the illustration in Luigi Fumi, Orvie/o, 
sergamo, s, a. p. 66, 


which the miraculous relic is said to have entered 
the church, the miracle of Bolsena seems to have 
been represented in painting (Fumi, op. cit., p. 365). 
In 1362 four tablets were added with texts illustrating 
the miracle, in 1363 gold was needed ‘‘ pro miraculo 
Corporis Christi ante capellam C. C.”’ (idid., p. 386); 
this evidently indicates a restoration, proving that the 
painting was considerably older. 
36. Fumi, of. cit., p. 170. 
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a font;* it is highly probable that this altar was intended for the only chapel which 
was then being built, the Cappella del Corporale, and that the group once stood in the 
lost tabernacle of this altar, which should not be confused with the tabernacle 
containing the silver shrine of the Corporale. The late dates® make it appear unlikely 
that Nino himself had any other part in this altar than the general design. 

The wooden group of the Annunciation (Fig. 25) in the Museo dell’Opera is another 
work of a local imitator of Nino’s. The type of the angel’s face is quite close to those 
of the angels now on the Porta del Corporale; the Annunciation, however, cannot be 
brought into any immediate connection with Nino’s workshop, although showing his 
influence even in the drapery of the angel or in the small curl hanging loosely over 
the angel’s ears. This is an item never to be found either in Andrea or in the facade 
sculpture of Orvieto, but in all the works of Nino, who had taken it over from 
Giovanni Pisano’s Hellenistic style. It first occurs in the Saltarelli monument, it is 
then met with in the Spina altar, the Orvieto marble statuette, and the two Madonnas 
of his last period. 

The style of the unknown sculptor of the Annunciation is found a second time, 
purged of some of its stiffness, in the bronze figure of the archangel Michael on the 
facade of the Duomo. This beautiful statue was cast in 1356 by Matteo da Bologna, 
Nino’s successor in the office of capomaestro.” What we know of this master does 
not justify us in attributing to him more than the mere casting. The correspondence 
between the angel of the Annunciation and this figure is perfect in the type of face, 
the modeling of the long thin arms and of the clenched fists; perhaps the design of 
St. Michael’s hair is still more in Nino’s manner. The statue may serve as a proof 
that Nino had made an impression on the sculptors of Orvieto which lasted for 
several years after he had left that city. 

os 

The documents by no means prove Andrea to have been the author of the Orvieto 
Madonna, the stylistic analysis decidedly shows that the statuette is due to the sculptor 
of the Saltarelli monument and the Spina altar. The crucial question then is: can the 
development which leads from the Saltarelli monument to the Orvieto Madonna be 
further pursued into the signed works of Nino Pisano? Before this question can be 
answered, a chronological consideration will be necessary. The Saltarelli monument 
dates hardly long before the end of 1342, the Orvieto Madonna was finished early 
in 1348; the altar now in the Spina is between these two, commissioned perhaps for 
the Duomo at the same time as the Virgin on the gable. All three were therefore 
worked within the short space of hardly more than six years. The Virgin in Florence 


37. Jbid., p. 325. 39. Fumi, of. cit., pp. 95, 100. Fumi makes a 
38. Which also exclude the possibility of con- distinction between Matteo di Bologna, who cast the 


necting this group with the document of 1348 about 
the transport from Pisa of a Maesta and two blocks 
of marble for the angels, although otherwise the cir- 
cumstances would suit, as the angels were certainly 
worked in Orvieto, while the Maesta might have been 
worked in Pisa. 


lamb and the archangel for the facade, Matteo di 
Ugolino (idid., pp. 132, 254), and Matteo di Ugolino 
da Bologna, Nino's successor, whose chief works are 
the railing for the Cappella del Corporale and the 
casting of two bells in 1351 and 1358 (idid., pp. 459, 
463). But the dates fit so well together that there is 
no doubt about the identity of all three. 
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(Figs. 28, 33) and the one in Venice (Fig. 30)—we deliberately leave aside for a while 
the statue of a bishop in Oristano—were likewise worked within a few years, while 
being separated from the first group by a much longer space, of some ten or twelve 
years. In the meantime Andrea had died; his influence, which first had been observed 
in the Spina Virgin and had then been so prevalent in the Orvieto one, now gradually 
wanes. Once again French models are followed in the Florentine Madonna (about 1 360): 
but—and this is the decisive point—not the same ones. Though still bound in the 
rigid outlines of the marble block, the body now bends within them with a facility 
that seems to neglect its natural joints: it bends in the fully developed S-curve which 
in the second half of the century is so typical north of the Alps. One of the earliest 
representatives of this type which ultimately leads to the softly swinging curves of 
Sluter’s Madonna is certainly the graceful silver-gilt statuette of the Virgin given 
in 1339 tothe church of St. Denis by Jeanne d’Evreux, queen of France (in the Louvre, 
Fig. 29). But it should not be forgotten that in 1339 Jeanne d’Evreux’s statuette was 
a highly refined specimen of the esoteric taste of the court, indeed a forerunner of a 
type which became popular only after 1350; it is most improbable that the sculptor 
of the Saltarelli monument could have seen any similar statue before he began his 
work, while the specimens of the “rigid” style he followed were the typical 
representatives of French sculpture in the second quarter of the century. 

The Saltarelli Madonna is sprightly erect save for the slight concave curve on her 
right side indicating the exertion of carrying the Child; in the Spina Madonna this 
curve has softened, in the Orvieto Madonna it has disappeared altogether. The S-curve 
of the Florentine Madonna is not a reversion to the attitude of the Saltarelli Virgin; 
it is something entirely novel, to be explained only by the fact that now, about twelve 
years after Andrea’s influence had triumphed in the Orvieto Madonna, the latest phase 
of French sculpture is taken up by the artist. The likeness between this Madonna 
and the type first represented by the Louvre statuette is obvious. 

Sut over these points of difference between the Florentine Madonna and the earlier 
ones, a difference due only to the changing historical conditions, the basic identity of 
style should not be overlooked. We have remarked upon the gradual development of 
the “smooth” style between the Saltarelli and the Orvieto Madonnas: the Florentine 
statue is the logical consequence of this evolution. The smooth surface below the 
Virgin’s waist, which first appeared in the Spina statue, and was then more strongly 
accentuated in the Orvieto Madonna, is now produced with what one might call a 
geometrical distinctness, showing how impossible it is to arrive at this stage from 
the Spina Madonna without having passed through the phase of the Orvieto statuette ; 
just so, the folds, following on the whole the system of the Spina figure, now show an 
abstract precision, devoid of all sense of texture; this in a limited sense means a 
return to the style of the Saltarelli Madonna on which also the very tall proportions 
(7.2: 1) now fall back. Comparing the faces, we find in the Florentine Madonna 
(Fig. 33) some features of the Spina statue (Fig. 31), the pursed mouth, the smile; the 
cut of the eyelids is decidedly French, but the roundness of modeling, the full outline, 
which makes the face appear slightly swollen, distinctly recall the Orvieto Madonna 
(Fig. 32). 


Still it must be admitted that the intervening twelve years have greatly changed 
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the style of the sculptor, whom we may now at last with every reason call Nino. The 


austere ideal of the great French cathedral Madonnas has already been partly 
abandoned in the Spina and entirely in the Orvieto Virgin; yet even from this last 
very humanized statue there is a considerable way to the easy grace and charm—one 
may almost say flippancy—of the S. Maria Novella Madonna. We should not go far 
wrong in attributing the change of spiritual attitude also to the atmosphere of the 
French court,.in which this style had been created. Besides, the preference of 
refinement to grandeur, which now appears more strongly than ever, may be partly 
due to the fact that goldsmith’s work must have formed an important part of Nino’s 
activity during the fifties. The “tabula argentea cum figuris schultis’’ which Nino 
worked in 1358 together with two other goldsmiths for an altar of the Duomo (perhaps 
for the same on which the figures of the Spina altar stood) is lost and it is left to our 
imagination to guess what this antependium may have been like. The little bronze 
Madonna in London gives no clue because it reproduces a type of the early forties. 
But perhaps the statue of St. James in the silver altar of the Duomo, Pistoia, worked 
about this time (1349-1353) by Giglio Pisano, offers some analogy. Giglio was not 
one of Nino’s two collaborators in the lost altar, but his style as it appears in the 
saint’s classical face (Fig. 26) is as obviously derived from Andrea’s as Nino’s own 
style had been at the time of the Orvieto Madonna. And yet we find in the face as 
well as in the drapery of this St. James the same abstractness and coldness of design 
as that to which Nino returns in the Florentine and Venetian Madonnas. 

The Madonna on the Cornaro monument in Venice (Fig. 30) repeats the composition 
of the Orvieto statue in the same general manner as the Florentine example repeated 
the composition of the Saltarelli Madonna. In style it would be difficult to find any 
great difference between this Madonna with her accompanying saints and angels and 
the Florentine one, except perhaps for a certain hardening of features and a somewhat 
greater abundance of still very sharp folds. Notwithstanding the more gracefully 
flowing movement of these Madonnas, the adherence to the “ rigid”’ style of his youth 
is obvious in Nino’s late works. Still it would be unwise to deny the enormous width 
of range not only between his earliest and his last works but between any two of 
them. Yet it is not possible to strike any one of these figures off the list, least of all 
the Orvieto statuette, which in style as in spirit holds the mean between the austere 
majesty of the early and the triumphant elegance of the late group. If the Orvieto 
Madonna looks more detailed than the others, we must remind the reader that this is 
only a small statuette while the rest are full-size figures. The refined polish of 
surface, the block-bound rigidity of outline, the lack of articulation and detailed 
modeling of the body, in short the symptoms of what we called Nino’s “ smooth” and 
“rigid” style are common to all of them. 


* 
* x 


There is still a place to be found within the evolution of Nino’s work for the statue 
of a bishop (Figs. 27, 34) in Oristano (Sardinia). Evidently this somewhat underrated 
work must be placed in the late fifties, close to the Florentine Madonna. It has the 
same “swollen” expression in the face (Fig. 34) which makes the marble look like 
alabaster, the same treatment of drapery (cf. the fold hanging down on the bishop’s 
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Fic. 23—FVorence, S. Maria Novella: 


[lead of Madonna, by Nino Pisano 
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Orvieto, Opera del Duomo: 


lead of Madonna, by Nino Pisano 
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left with the one on the right side of the Madonna in Florence and the statuette in 
London). Still its authenticity is not absolutely certain. Although there is a slight 
difference of style between the Florentine Madonna and the Cornaro monument in 
Venice, it is not easy to reconcile the style of the bishop with the much harder 
modeling of the Venetian saints. There is perhaps a slight possibility of considering 
the bishop the work of an assistant. The base on which he is loosely placed bears an 
inscription: NINUS MAGITRI ANDREE DE PISIS ME FECIT. But as a rule 
in altars with several figures it is the base of the Madonna that bears the inscription: 
and nothing proves either that this bishop was an isolated figure (on the contrary he 
looks very much as if he had stood on the right-hand side of a Madonna) or that the 
base originally belonged to the statue of the bishop. 

The statuette of the Virgin in Detroit shows all the symptoms of a late work, 
certainly not earlier than the Florentine Madonna. As I have not seen the original 
I should rather reserve my judgment upon the question of whether the statuette should 
be considered as an authentic work of Nino’s; the mediocre photographs published 
by Valentiner suggest an exaggerated elegance and delicacy which would rather point 
to the hand of a follower.” 

On the other hand, the monument of Archbishop Giovanni Scarlatti in the Campo- 
santo at Pisa seems to be fully documented. Immediately after the archbishop’s death 
(between February 19 and 27, 1362) a contract was made with Nino, on March 15. 
The exact description of the tomb“ contained in this document is contradicted 
by the monument in the Cappella Aulla of the Camposanto, actually bearing the 
archbishop’s name, but showing two male saints to the sides of Christ Who raises 
: His hand in blessing as the Salvator Mundi (Fig. 35). Now on the monument of 
Cardinal Francesco Moricotti, Scarlatti’s successor, in the same chapel of the Campo- 
santo, we find the half-figure of the dead Christ (Pieta) with the Virgin and St. John 
the Evangelist, each with two angels, exactly corresponding to the description of the 
contract (Fig. 36). Supino has therefore suggested that when both monuments were 
transferred from the Duomo to the Camposanto the inscriptions must have been 
changed by mistake, a hypothesis much more plausible than the alternative one that 
the program of Scarlatti’s tomb was thrown over in contradiction to the contract and 
that this program was then taken up by Cardinal Moricotti. 

If, therefore, the monument now bearing the name of Archbishop Scarlatti (Fig. 35) 
was really dedicated to the memory of Cardinal Moricotti, we can date it about 
1380. The cardinal only died in 1394 in Assisi, but was buried in Pisa, which he had 
left in 1378, when he was appointed cardinal; it is very likely that on or before 
resigning the archbishop’s seat in 1380 he had ordered his monument to be erected.” 


40. No other statuette of the Virgin has a claim 41. “et in facie ipsius tumbe in medio sit pietas 








to authenticity. The statuette in Budapest is derived 
from Andrea, not Nino, like the Berlin figure, of 
which it is a close imitation, adding even further 
features of Andrea’s style of drapery. Such late and 
poor imitations of Nino as the Virgin in S. Maria a 
Mantignano (exhibited at the Mostra dell’ arte sacra 
in Florence in 1933 and since erroneously attributed 
to Nino by Enzo Carli, of. cét.), or the one in the 
Museo Bandini in Fiesole need hardly be mentioned. 


cum uno angelo a quolibet latere et ab uno latere 
sit ymago beate Virginis Marie cum duobus angelis 
et ab alio latere sit ymago beati Johannis evangeliste 
cum duobus angelis ’’—Supino, Arte pisana, p. 230. 

42. I am glad to see that so far Mario Salmi in 
his interesting article La Giovinezza di /Jacopo della 
Quercia (Rivista d’arte, XII, 1930, p. 186) shares 
these opinions. He differs in attributing both tombs 
to the same sculptor. The two saints in the Opera 
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The tomb with the Pieta (Fig. 36), certainly the genuine monument of Archbishop 
Scarlatti, cannot possibly have been finished fifteen months after March 15, 1362, 
as stipulated in the contract. Stylistically it is even later than the other tomb: the 
recumbent figure of the archbishop with the very individual, delicately modeled 
face as strongly recalls the “gisants’’ of André Beauneveau or the statues of King 
Charles V and his queen in the Louvre as the abundant drapery of the Virgin 
foreshadows Claus Sluter’s great Dijon Virgin. We are here on the eve of the 
universal European movement that embraces Ghiberti as well as Sluter; if ever the 
influence of Nino. had been felt by this master, it is here swept away by a strong 
international current. Of course, the drawing left by Nino and mentioned in the 
contract has been used, but otherwise this style of elaborate linear mannerism, which 
has perhaps a predecessor in the tomb of Ligo Ammanati (+1359) in the Camposanto, 
seems to differ considerably from the style of Nino’s successors. 

The other monument, although executed about ten years after Nino’s death, follows 
the types created by the master not only in the general disposition (borrowed from 
Nino’s drawing of the Scarlatti tomb), but also in the Salvator Mundi, a somewhat 
cruder version of the relief bust (Fig. 6) that we claim for the Spina altar. The style, 
with.its smooth surfaces and sharp edges in the drapery, faithfully reproduces Nino’s 
latest phase in the Cornaro monument. Still, this follower shows sufficient individuality 
to allow some further attributions. 

His earliest work is evidently the charming statuette of the Madonna once on the 
spire of S. Maria della Spina, now in the Museo Civico (Fig. 37). Her smile recalls 
that of the Madonna now in the interior of the same church; on her head she wears a 
marble crown like the earlier group of Nino’s Madonnas. This statuette may be 
dated about 1360. 


The marble crucifix in S. Michele in Borgo (Fig. 38), originally over the entrance to 
the Camposanto, was polished on March 26, 1368, by one Simone di Benedetto, which 
gives an approximate date of origin. The sharply cut lines of the face bear a striking 
resemblance to those of Cardinal Moricotti, while the treatment of hair and drapery 
is already much nearer than in the Spina statuette to the wooden group of the 
Annunciation in the Museo Civico (Fig. 39; about 1370). The two saints in the 
Moricotti monument (who, by the way, do not represent Sts. Ephysius and Potitus, 
as Venturi would have it, but rather Epimachus and Gordianus) repeat the features of 
the. Virgin and the angel in a broader and less timid manner. 

This Annunciation has been considered a work of Nino’s school by most authors 
and indeed no sculpture of this entire group could be accepted for Nino himself, 
though an attempt is made from time to time in favor of the Spina statuette. But 
what about the other, much more famous, marble group of the Annunciation in 
S. Caterina (Figs. 41, 42)? Thanks to Vasari it stands out amongst the most 
conspicuous of Nino’s works. Yet Vasari’s authority in this case is based on no 


firmer ground than an apocryphal inscription” recognized as such by Morrona“ 


del Duomo he illustrates are certainly influenced by the base of the Virgin bore the words: ‘‘ A di primo 
the statue in Oristano, but otherwise only loosely febbraio 1370,” that of the angel: ‘‘ Queste figure fece 
connected with Nino and this particular group. Nino figlio di Andrea Pisano.’’ 

43. According to Vasari, ed. Milanesi, I, p. 495, 44. 


Pisa illustrata, 1st. ed., Pisa, 1797, II, 224. 
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and later on by Bonaini® and Milanesi; it had already disappeared when Morrona 
published his first edition in 1797. This inscription dates the group two years after 
its alleged master’s death; but the attribution to Nino has never been doubted, 
although among all the works ever connected with Nino’s name there is only one of 
strong stylistic affinity, the Madonna del Latte in S. Maria della Spina, which has 
always been considered to be one of his principal works (Fig. 40). Again in this case 
the attribution is due to Vasari; it has been doubted only by Morrona.“ Probably 
recognizing in the heavy seriousness of the group a spirit very different from Nino’s 
he was reminded rather of Nicola or Giovanni Pisano; as very naturally nobody 
could adopt this opinion all the critics from Cicognara to the present day have 
followed Vasari. 

The face of the Madonna del Latte is modeled on the type of the Virgin from the 
Spina altar, like the face of the statuette from the spire of the Spina, by the Master 
of the S. Michele crucifix. This supplies us with an approximate date, about 1360. 
The Madonna of the Spina altar, to the best of our knowledge the last of Nino’s 
Virgins that has remained in Pisa, seems to have been as important a starting-point 
for the development of his school as under similar circumstances the Madonna over 
the door of the Baptistery had been for the formation of Giovanni Pisano’s school. 
But what a difference between the liveliness of the Madonna on the altar of the Spina 
and the exaggerations of the Madonna del Latte! Look at the high cheek bones, the 
narrow eyelids looking so much more like dry old sliced parchment than like living 
skin, and the peculiar leaden dullness of expression, which all the same is very 
effective. Every detail in the Madonna del Latte is coarser than in Nino’s genuine 
works: the hands, particularly the thumbs, the waves of the Virgin’s hair, the drapery. 
The Annunciation in S, Caterina is more developed; “ the date in the inscription read 
by Vasari, 1370, might therefore quite well have been copied from the original text. 
This group and the wooden one in the museum (Fig. 39), of approximately the same 
date, are too much alike in composition to allow for an independent origin, while 
neither of them seems to be copied from the other. A common source from a third 
group, perhaps by Nino,®* is most likely. In all other respects the two groups differ 
widely, the marble one sharing every stylistic feature with the Madonna del Latte. 
Only the folds of the drapery are sharper now, quite as precisely cut as the eyelids 
and the mouth already were in the Madonna. 





45. Op. cit., p. 65. On the contract by which the 
church of S. Caterina acquired the group see 7did., 
pp. 65-67 and document XVIII, p. 149. 

46. Op. cit., and. ed., II, 411, and III, 320. 

47. The alabaster statuette of the Virgin in Berlin 
(** Nino,’’ no. 1815) stands between the Madonna del 
Latte and the Annunciation, as regards the types; it 
seems to be from the shop of the Master of the Ma- 
donna del Latte. 

48. But this is by no means certain. One must 
not forget that there were other sculptors’ shops in 
Pisa at the time besides Nino’s. Thus, there is in 
the Museo Guinigi at Lucca a Virgin from an earlier 
group of the Annunciation, about 1350, which may 
be one of the prototypes of our two groups. It is 
the Virgin with a book, which was transformed about 


1600 by the addition of a very substantial Child. 
This statue is connected with the shop in which the 
monuments of Bishop Barnaba Malaspina in Sarzana 
(¢ 1338) and that of Bishop Baronto Ricciardi (¢ 1348) 
in the Duomo of Pistoia were worked, besides some 
of the exterior decoration of the Spina, etc. The 
Sts. Paul and Francis in the Museo dell’ Opera in 
Pisa (Papini, Catalogo, p. 159, nos. 303 and 304), 
attributed by Valentiner to Nino, are not related to 
that master. They are, together with two angels (Pa- 
pini, nos. 309 and 310), very interesting remains of 
a monument earlier than Nino. Against Enzo Carli’s 
suggestion (Guida del Museo, no. 21) that one of the 
angels might have belonged to the Scarlatti monument, 
stands (among. other reasons) the fact which he has 
failed to observe that all four figures belong together, 
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It is this style of merciless linearism and of melancholy barrenness of surfaces so 
much akin to late Trecento painting in Florence, that for a while upheld the declining 
school of Pisan sculptors in the last decade of the century. For the majority of the 
numerous groups of the Annunciation worked in Pisa in these years follow the 
style of the Master of the Madonna del Latte and not the sweeter, but less original 
style of his rival, the Master of the S. Michele crucifix. We should here name the 
beautiful angel from the Timbal collection in the Cluny Museum and the Virgin in 
the Louvre belonging to the same group, figures in which a deceptive gracefulness 
quite intentionally displaces sculpturesque force, or we should even have to name some 
of the many groups of lesser workmanship, such as the one in Castelfranco di sotto 
(near Pisa). But this would lead us on to the vast subject of the Tuscan groups 
of the Annunciation, a subject far surpassing the scope of our investigations. 

Nino’s Pisan followers in these last years of the century seem to have lost sight of 
the powerful though graceful style of their master.“ His three last Madonnas were 
lost for Pisa and hardly imitated there. Those elements of his art which could survive 
the breakdown of architectural sculpture at the end of the fourteenth century were 
preserved, transformed, and fused with the other stylistic ingredients of the beginning 
of the Renaissance by the sculptors of Venice and Florence. 


49. A statue following so closely the style of connection of figures such as this with Florentine 
Nino’s last Madonnas as the wooden Virgin in Palaia followers of Nino has not escaped me. 
(Ugo Procacci, of. cit.), is quite uncommon. The 


APPENDIX OF DOCUMENTS 


1. May 14, 1347, locks and keys are paid for pro domo quam Mag. Andreas de Pisis caputmagister Operis 
nove Ecclesie Urbis veteris habitat pro dicto Opere. 


(Lodovico Luzi, 42 Duomo di Orvieto, Florence, 1866, p. 360). 


2. May 24, 1347: Chisels for Andrea paid for. 
(Luigi Fumi, /2 Duomo di Orvieto, Rome, 1891, p. 60). 


3-%. August 1-10, 1347: 3, August 1: Andrea receives cennabro, biacca et cera, colla pro pingendo. 4, August 6: 
Nuccio Butii pro pretio coloris mordentis pro auro mittendo in vestimentis Virginis Mariae. 5, August 9: 
pro hovis pro clara fienda pro coloribus liquefacendis in figura seu imagine V. Mariae et Angelorum troni. 
Some pieces of old linen bought pro angelis impanandis. 

(Fumi, of. cit., pp. 60 and 99). 


9. September 26, 1347: Vannutio Cecchi paid for eleven days during which he stayed together with Andrea 
in Siena pro facto marmoris et etiam Pisas. 
(Luzi, of. cit., p. 360). 


10. February 6, 1348: ....pro duobus unciis azuri.... et pro modico cerose et pro XII foliis auri ....pro maiestate 
pulcra de marmore ornanda. 


(Fumi, of. cit., p. 61). 


11. February 25, 1348: Vannutio Cecchi paid for 37 days, in which he was in Pisa and Siena pro facto marmoris 
et pro magistro Andrea capite magistro inter duas vices in eundo, stando et redeundo. 


(Fumi, of. cit., p. 61). 


12. March 3, 1348: Dominico Vannis victurali pro apportatione duarum salmarum et victura mulorum dete- 
rentium de marmore a Civitate Pisarum ad Urbem veterem et maiestatem cum lapidibus de marmore pro 
angelis fiendis circa honorem dicte maiestatis. 


(Fumi, of. cit., p. 99). 
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March 21, 1348: Nerino Janucii pro victura sui ronzini per eum prestiti ....quando magister Andreas ivit 
Senas pro facto marmoris pro X diebus. 

(Fumi, of. cit., p. 61). 
April 24, 1348: Andrea’s expenses for two bars of steel and some coal refunded. 

(Luzi, op. ciz., p. 361). 


October 22, 1349: Magistro Nino Mag. Andree pro duobus ordegnis pro trapano.—Eodem die ....solvit 
....Nino Mag. Andree caputmagistrorum Operis predicte pro suo salario duorum mensium incipiendo a die 
XIX mensis Julii proximi preteriti ad rationem CXXX flor. pro anno flor. XXXII cum dimidio. 


(Fumi, of. cit., p. 476). 
November 17, 1349: Mag. Nino Mag. Andree pro pluribus diebus quibus servivit in opere VI flor. III lib. 
et VII solid. 

(Fumi, of. cit., p. 476). 
November 17, 1349: Benedicto Manni pro inceratura panni lini pro indumento Beate Marie XL — sol. 


(Fumi, of. cit., p. 99). 


On March 9, 1353: Matteo di Ugolino is mentioned as capomaestro. 


(Fumi, of. cit., p. 477). 
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NOTES ON THE DATED STATUES OF THE 
NORTHERN WEI DYNASTY AND THE BEGINNINGS 
OF BUDDHIST SCULPTURE IN CHINA 


By BENJAMIN ROWLAND, Jr. 


HE dream of Emperor Ming of the statue of a golden man in the land to 

the west of Han and the dramatic legend of the subsequent importation of 

this image, although it belongs to the apocrypha of Chinese Buddhism, may 

be taken as symbolic of the bringing of statues from India to serve as models 
for the Buddhist artists of China.’ This event is reputed to have taken place in 66 A. D. 
More reliable tradition places the first introduction of Buddhist images in the second 
century A. D.? As will be seen from the literary sources and from the actual 
fragments that have survived centuries of burning and purposeful destruction, the 
making of Buddhist images in China probably did not become general until the 
fourth century, until, in conjunction with the rising power of Buddhism in the fifth 
century, it reached such alarming proportions as to arouse the suspicions of the Taoist 
clergy who loosed the storm of persecution and iconoclasm under Emperor Wu.’ The 
religion of Sakyamuni and the art of the Buddhist church reached its first great 
period of florescence in China under the Northern Liang and Wei Tartar dynasties. 
Our principal documentary source for the history of Buddhism in China, the Wez shu, 
states, ‘In the province of Liang, the descendants of Chang Kuei had faith in Buddhism. 
The land of Tun Huang from its contacts with the religious and laity of the western 
countries obtained from them prototypes (for stupas, Buddha images, etc. ?) and the 
villages, all alike, had many stupas and monasteries.’’* In this statement we may find 
one of the first confirmations of such borrowings from the west. Later, with the 
conquest of the Liang country in 439 A. D., some 39,000 families were moved from 
the Tun Huang oasis to the Wei capital at Ta-t’ung fu; with this multitude came 
Buddhist monks and painters and carvers of holy images.’ It has even been suggested 
that the first rock-cut Buddhas at Yiin Kang were fashioned by artists from the Caves 
of the Thousand Buddhas.’ The present article will be restricted to an examination 
of the specifically dated sculpture in this formative period in the fourth century under 
the Northern Wei dynasty. An attempt will be made to study the influences that 
determined the character of this earliest Chinese Buddhist sculpture. 


1. H. Maspéro, Le songe e¢ lambassade de  Em- 4. Wei shu, 114, 4a. I have already discussed the 


pereur Ming, in Bulletin de ’ Ecole Francaise d’ Ex- 
tréme Orient, X, pp. 95-130. 

2. Wei shu, 114,1. For a complete list of the many 
literary references to early Buddhism in China, see 


P. Yetts, Zhe George Eumorfopoulos Collection of 


Chinese and Corean Bronzes, Sculpiure, Jade, etc., 111, 
Buddhist Sculpture, London, 1929, pp. 19 ff. 
3. Wei shu, 114, 4a. 


Six Dynasties sculpture of Tun Huang in an article 
on Chinese Sculpture of the Pilgrimage Road in Bul- 
letin of the Fogg Art Museum, March, 1935, pp. 22-28. 
The earliest surviving images at this site are dated in 
the early sixth century and fall outside the scope of 
this investigation. 

5. Sekino and Tokiwa, Shina bukkyo shiseki, Tokyo, 
1930, II, p. 34. 

6. bid. 
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A concise study of this material has already been published by Ludwig Bachhofer.’ 
In this paper, originally conceived before the appearence of Bachhofer’s researches, 
[ shall publish a number of images that bear out and, in certain cases, supplement 
the findings of this distinguished German scholar. As an appendix I submit a list 
which, in no way pretending to completeness, is intended as a framework for other 
students to add to, in the interests of forming a useful corpus of Chinese sculpture. 
With our ignorance of the great body of dated statues in the collections of the East 
and West, it will be possible to give only a skeleton list of the known dated works 
that fall within the period of this study. For the sake of completeness I have included 
the examples of sculpture from the Southern dynasties which will not be discussed in 
this article.° 

Almost all of the statues we shall consider show an ultimate derivation from the 
sculpture of Mathura or Gandhara and, in general, may be said to belong to the 
so-called ‘‘ Udayana”’ type from the famous image of the king of Kaucambi; judging 
from the copies of this work at Seiryoji (Kyoto), Anyoji, etc., the original—probably 
of the late Gandhara school—represented Sakyamuni with the robe over both 
shoulders and disposed in a schematized derivation from the rippling drapery of the 
Hellenistic draped figures.® An examination of any typical Gandhara image (Fig. 1) 
will show an arrangement of the robe with the folds radiating from the left armpit 
and flowing across the body in a scheme analogous to the disposition of the gown of 
the Sophocles of the Lateran. 

It would be impossible to examine in detail the origins and development of the 
Gandhara or Graeco-Buddhist school. However, to make perfectly clear my use of 
these terms it will be useful to summarize very briefly the history of this puzzling art 
that is generally regarded as the one cultural legacy of Alexander and his successors 
in India. More and more it seems certain that Foucher, Bachhofer, and other critics 
in favor of an early dating of this hybrid style have made the mistake of considering 
it as an isolated phenomenon quite apart from the general current of Indian art; in 
the matter of chronology they have further neglected the testimony of the Chinese 
sources, since the first mentions of the importation of Buddha images would seem to 
provide a terminus ante guem for the manufacture of such anthropomorphic represent- 
ations in India. The few pieces of Graeco-Buddhist sculpture dated in vague eras 
only confuse the issue, and we must perforce rely on the chronology of the masonry 
at Taxila, on coin finds, and on the convincing chronology of terra-cotta fragments 
by Major Gordon,” all of which evidence leads to the conclusion that no single piece 
of Gandhara sculpture can be dated earlier than the late first century A. D. I have 
come to the conclusion that probably not only the remains in Turkestan but also the 
larger part of the sculpture of Gandhara and Afghanistan is almost exactly contemporary 


7. Die Anfinge der Buddhistische Plastik in China, 9. H. Minamoto, Seiryoji no Shaka zo, in Bukkyo 





in Ostasiatische Zeitschrift, 1934, N. F. 10, 1-2, pp. 1 ff.; 
3-4, pp. 107 ff. 

8. Perhaps the greatest repository for dated Chi- 
nese sculpture is S. Omura’s Shina bijutsushi, Choso- 
hen (Tokyo, 1916); F. Wegner has published a list 
of the dated Maitreya images known to him in Die 
lkonographie des chinesischen Maitreya in Ostasiatische 
Zeitschrift, 1929, pp. 156, 216, 252. 


Bijutsu, 1. For the conflicting accounts of the origins 
of this image see also Yetts, of. cit., pp. 37-38. 

to. See Sir J. H. Marshall, A Guide to Taxila, 
Calcutta, 1918, p. 42; and Major D. H. Gordon, Some 
Terra Cottas from Sari-Dheri, Northwest Frontier 
Province, in Journal of the Royal Anthropological 
Institute, LXII (1932), pp. 163 ff. 
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with, or only slightly earlier than, the Chinese art of the Six Dynasties period—in 
other words, that, although their origins may go back to about one hundred A. D., 
the Gandhara ateliers were still flourishing in the fourth and fifth centuries of our era. 
In the earliest sculpture of Northwestern India (Gandhara), that is, from about the 
year 100 A. D., we find an incised drapery technique not markedly different from 
that of the ancient national schools of India as represented by the sculptures of 
Bharhut and Sanchi."". Undoubtedly these first artists to carve the recalcitrant blue 
schist of the Swat Valley were already feeling the influence of the schools of the 
Roman orient, an influence that very soon produced the deeply undercut, heavy 
drapery that marks the statues of the florescence of the school in the second and 
third centuries of the Christian era.” It is this type of Gandhara sculpture with its 
strongly classical feeling that has earned it the misnomer of Graeco Buddhist. Later, 
and contemporary with the renaissance in stucco decoration at Hadda and Taxila, 
there is, particularly in the stone sculpture, a return to Indian models with special 
emphasis on the transparency of the robe. The folds tend to take on the sharp, 
ridge-like schematization as in the sculpture of Palmyra and Dura Europas.” It is 
rather questionable whether in these late Gandhara statues the drapery is actually 
thought of as transparent, in the sense, for instance, of the sculptures of the Nereid 
monument, or whether the Oriental tendency towards surface decoration has simply 
taken the folds of the garment as a basis for a superficial pattern of lines on the 
surface of the body and as part of the same volume. It may be regarded as a 
compromise between the heavily enveloping robe of the Hellenistic type and the 
essential and beautiful nudity of the Indian cult image. In the ateliers of Mathura, 
the scheme of folds in the robe of the Buddha, although obviously derived from the 
statues of northern India, sometimes differs in that the folds radiate concentrically 
on the median.line of the statue. The folds themselves are reduced to a series of 
round strings so that the body appears as though nude in a mesh of cords (Fig. 2). 
It was the Mathura type, together with the Gandharan, that found its way into the 
Buddhist centers of Turkestan. The modification of the mixed elements of the two 
styles produced a sort of native Central Asian style,” a uniform style, marked only 
by local variations, stretching from Taxila to Ta t’ung-fu.” 

At the RRawak vihara, near Khotan, the robes of the Buddha images, although 
preserving: the parallel curving folds of the Mathura drapery, tend towards the ar- 
rangement at the Ming-oi site of Kara Shahr, where the folds over the thighs are re- 
presented by straight lines (Fig. 3); at both of these sites the pleats in the hollow 
between the legs have been broken up into single lunulate shapes, sometimes already 
separated from the greater curves outlining the folds over the legs and body.” The 


11. For illustrations of this earliest incised tech- 14. This convention was already evolved in the 
nique, see Bachhofer, Zarly /ndian Sculplure, pis. 152, colossal Buddha at Bamiyan; see J. Hackin, of. cit., 
154. I, figs. 4 and 5. 

12. Bachhofer, of. ci/., pp. 142, 144 and my Fig. 1. 15. Bachhofer, Die Anfainge..., p. 115, n. 2. 

13. For examples of such late Gandhara sculpture, 16. There is at least one instance of Chinese 
see J. Hackin, Zhe Colossal Buddhas ai Bamiyan and artists working in Central Asia: in 383 A. D. a certain 
their Influence on Buddhist Sculpture, in Eastern Art, Lu Kuang painted a Buddha at Tso Chung in the 
1928, I, figs. 1 and.2; and Bachhofer, op. ci/., pis. 151, ‘* Western Country.’’ 

153, 155+ 17. Sir M. A. Stein, Sand-buried Ruins of Khotan, 


London, 1903, p. 462. 

















hig. 1—Hott-Mardan, Guides Mess: Fie. 2— Calcutta, Indian Musenm: Buddha. 
Buddha. Gandhara, 1 Century B.C. Mathura, IV-V Century A.D. ‘ 





Fig. 3—Aara Shahr, Ming-ot Site: Buddhist Kia. 4— Tokyo, Private Collection: 
Reliefs. 111 Century A. VD. Buddha. Graeco-Buddhist (?) 
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pronounced egg-shaped kneecap seen here reappears at various Central Asian sites 
but is not found in the earliest Chinese sculpture. The transition from Rawak to 
the early Chinese Buddha statues is made by the stucco figures of Kyzil and Chotscho, 
where the long bowstring curves of the Mathura school are definitely broken up into 
wavy streamers over the thighs; the lower part of the skirt follows the formula seen 
at Rawak, only that now the robe terminates in a closely bunched mass of rippling 
folds stirring towards the right leg. As I have pointed out elsewhere, the liaison 
between sculpture and painting is so close in Central Asia that it is impossible 
to make any sharp distinction; ® we may, for instance, follow much the same stylistic 
evolution in the wall paintings at Bamiyan, and Bezaklik." As Bachhofer has noted, 
the forked fold that had its origin in the Gandhara images to define the drapery 
over the Buddha’s left sleeve,” in the Central Asian statues is made to indicate the 
disposition of the robe over other parts of the body as well. The extreme of this 
convention may be studied in the stucco sculpture at Tun Huang;™ it reappears at 
Yiin Kang™ and in some of the monumental bronzes to be mentioned later. It 
seems evident that this style must have been already firmly established in the monastic 
centers along the silk highways as early as the first part of the fifth century, since the 
first Chinese images made after the initial period of iconoclasm are markedly under 
the influence of the models of Turkestan. This essentially foreign and not distinctly 
Chinese type is represented by two of the earliest bronzes dated 440 (Chen Chun—1)” 
and 444 (T’ai P’ing—s),” and by the large statue in the Okura museum,” and so 
exactly contemporary with the earliest work at Yiin Kang, where the same style is 
exemplified by the Bodhisattva statues of Caves 17 and 22. Other bronzes made. in 
the reign of Hsiao Wen Ti (471-499) in the years 478 (T’ai Ho—z2),” 482 (T’ai 
Ho—6),” 485 (T’ai Ho—g),™ and 490 (T’ai Ho—14)* indicate the fondness for this 
style at the time when the Toba Tartars were established at Ta t’ung-fu. 

Whether any of the bronzes we are considering were actually made outside of 
China is, of course, not entirely possible to determine. It seems not unlikely that 
the craftsmen in Mathura and Khotan would seek to make articles to suit the foreign 
patron, perhaps actually under the personal direction of the Chinese pilgrim.” There 
is ample testimony for the copying of famous images, even in T’ang times, as 
illustrated by the banner with representations of famous Indian Buddha images from 
Tun Huang.” Likewise, in the first year of Shu Kuei (518 A. D.), a certain Ching 


18. A. von Le Coq, Die Buddhistische Spatantike 26. Sirén, op. cit., 146A; my no. 12. 
in Mitlelasien, Berlin, I, pl. 39. 27. S. Taki, A Great Stone Image of Buddha, in 
19. Jbid., pls. 38, 39; Bachhofer, Die An/fange..., Kokka, no. 471, Feb., 1930, p. 33; .T. Sekino, in 
pl. 20, figs. 12, 13. Kokka, no. 471, Feb., 1930, p. 43. 
20. B. Rowland, A Buddhist Relief of the Udayana 28. Omura, of. cit., no. 462. 
Type, in Bulletin of the Fogg Art Museum, Nov., 1934. 29. Toyo Bijutsu Taikwan, XIII, no. 39. 
21. A.von Le Coq, Chotscho, Berlin, 1913, pls. 17, 30. Jbid., XIII, no. 4o. 
18, etc.; and Die Buddhistische Spéitantike in Mittel- 31. Omura, op. cit., no. 468. 
asien, V, pl. 7. 32. O.C, Gangoly has made out a fairly plausible 
22. Bachhofer, of. cit., p. 115; cf. A. von Le Coq, case for the export of such images, in a statue that 
Die Buddhistische Spdtantike in Mittelasien, I, pl. 5, may well have been a prototype for T’ang China. 
and J. Hackin, of. céé., I, fig. 1. See Rupam, Jan., 1927, p. I. 
23. P. Pelliot, Les Grottes de Touen Houang, Paris, 33. L. Binyon, Zhe Thousand Buddhas, London, 
1920, III, pl. CXC. 1921, pl. XIV; see also A. F. R. Hoernle, A Report 
24. O.Sirén, History of Chinese Sculpture from the on the British Collection of Antiquities from Central 
5th to the 14th Century, 11, London, 1925, pls. 48 and 54. Asia, in /.A.S.B8., Extra no. L, 1901, pp. 1 ff., espe- 


25. Omura, op. cit., no. 442; my no. 7. cially pls. XII, II. 
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Shang sent to the West country and hired local artists to copy the bronze statue at 
Kanishka’s vihara at Shah-ji-kidheri. Among the treasures brought to China by Hiian 
tsang was a copy of the sandalwood image of King Udayana.™ In addition to the 
testimony of the list of images brought to China by the Master of the Law, evidence 
for the imitation of famous Indian originals is furnished by the copies of the curious 
“‘two-bodied” image at Kanishka’s tower at Peshawar found in Turkestan by Kozlov 
and von Le Coq.” One small bronze of extraordinary interest (Fig. 4), in a private 
collection in Japan, may be a unique example of an importation from India. The 
drapery of this statuette, even to the “wavy” profile, corresponds closely in arrange- 
ment to the work of the Gandhara school, particularly to the most classic examples, 
in which the drapery exists as a volume and has not yet assumed the transparency of 
the later period. That such metal images were made in northern India is certainly 
attested by such works as the Bimaran reliquary and the Kanishka casket.” Although 
the head and drapery of the figure in question resemble the types found on the 
Graeco-Buddhist reliquary from Bimaran, a work which, in spite of the tendency to 
date it in the pre-Christian era, I believe is no earlier than the second century A. D. 
The conclusion that it is almost certainly Chinese is suggested by the head with 
its caplike ushnisha—completely Six Dynasties in style—and by a comparison of the 
drapery to what is perhaps the most faithful Chinese transcription of the Gandhara 
robe, a wooden figure from Tun Huang, a work in which the folds are treated in the 
purely Chinese linear fashion.” These statuettes are, seemingly, isolated examples of 
the true Gandhara style that died without issue; as we have seen, it was the Mathura 
formula as developed in Central Asia that was favored in China. 

There is evidence that Buddhism penetrated China in the early years of the Christian 
era.” Whether or not we believe in the pious fabrication of the Emperor Ming’s 
dream and the importation of the Udayana image to the Pai Ma ssu, it is reasonably 
certain that images as well as sutras were imported in this same period. By tradition 
the first cave temples in China were hollowed out at Tun Huang in 366 A. D. For 
the purpose of a chronological survey of Chinese sculpture, neither the work there nor 
any dated Buddhist statue earlier than 390 A. D. has survived.” 

The earliest dated Chinese Buddhist image known is a miniature bronze figure of 
Maitreya, formerly in the collection of the Viceroy Tuan Fang.” We can see here a 
common type derived from a Gupta model that scarcely changed in the dated examples 
of the next hundred years.“ So small is the statue that we are scarcely justified in 


34. S. Beal, Buddhist Records of the Western 38. E. Chavannes, Les Pays d’Occident d’apres le 


World, London (n. d.), I, p. xx. 

35. E. Matsumoto, Zhe Propagation of Buddhist 
Images modelled after the Image of a Double-bodied 
Buddha of the Chi’ao-li-fu-t’u, in Kokka, no. 531, 
Feb., 1935. 

36. For the Bimaran reliquary, see Bachhofer, 
Early Indian Sculpture, pi. 140; for Kanishka’s 
casket, idid., pl. 148; see also Sir M. A. Stein, A Find 
of Ancient Jewellery in Yasin, in Indian Antigquary, 
1932, p. 103, and Archaeological Survey of India, 
Report, 1910, pt. Il, pl. XIV b r. 

37- A. Salmony, Chinesische Plastik, Berlin, 1925, 
fig. 68. 


Wei Lio, in Toung Pao, V1, 1905, pp. 546 ff.; P. Pel- 
liot, (Review of Chavannes’ Article), in Bulletin de 
? Ecole Francaise d’ Extréme Orient, V1, 1906, pp. 385- 
387; Wei shu, 114, fol. 1 ff. 

39. Certain undated images which will not be 
discussed here may very well have been made in the 
fourth century; such a work is the stele in the Okura 
collection in Tokyo, believed to be a product of the 
Yen Dynasty. Omura (of. cil., p. 174) mentions a 
stone statue made in 406 A. D. (T’ien Tz’u—3). 

40. T’ao Ch’i chi chin lu, 8, 3a, b. 

41. See my nos. 26, 28, 31, 41, 42, 51. 
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using it as a basis of comparison with works of more monumental size. Even less 
satisfactory as a document is another statue, dated Shin Jui—z2 (415 A. D.).@ From 
the Chen Chun (T’ai P’ing) era (440-451 A. D.) that immediately preceded the perse- 
cution of Buddhism in 446, a number of statues have survived. Of these, the earliest, 
dated 440 A. D., has disappeared; “ there remains a small stele of Maitreya in the 
Matsuda collection in Tokyo with the date 442 A. D. (Fig. 5). Both of these works 
show a crude interpretation of the seated type of Buddha image as developed in the 
Mathura school; there is, also, in the curiously unstructural, incised folds, a sug- 
gestion of the style of the bronzes of the Southern school of the Six Dynasties 
period.” Until we have more definite examples of the work of the Southern dynasties, 
it remains impossible to reach any conclusion on the importance of this school in the 
development of Chinese sculpture. 

The Maitreya of the Matsuda collection is represented seated on the lion throne 
with the right leg crossed over the left knee and resting his head on his right hand. 
No single representation of Maitreya in this pose with an inscription confirming the 
identification is known to exist.“ In Japan, however, statues with this iconography, 
such as the famous example at Chuguji, are traditionally referred to as Miroku 
(Maitreya) or Nyorin Kwannon.“ Not infrequently this pose was reserved for 
Sakyamuni.” It seems not unlikely that often the sculptors left the identity of their 
productions ambiguous; the dedication was left to the discretion of the prospective 
purchaser and donor. In the inscription on the present example there occurs only 
the statement that a “statue” was dedicated as an act of merit. 

By far the most important bronze image that has come to light in recent years is a 
large image of Maitreya (Fig. 6), in a private collection in Tientsin. Bearing an 
inscription of the year 443 (T’ai P’ing Chen Chun—4), the work is not only one of the 
earliest dated examples of Chinese sculpture but also is extremely interesting for its 
relation to the highly similar idol in the Metropolitan Museum (Fig. 7), especially so 
since the date (Tai Ho—10, or 486 A. D.) on the latter cannot be accepted as beyond 
question genuine.” That both of them were copied from a common original, perhaps 
from a famous Gandhara statue, seems a tempting suggestion, so closely do they agree 
in pose, and even in such minutiae as the webbing of the fingers, a lakshana possibly 
suggested by this procedure in Gandhara stone images, which, in bronze, cannot be 
interpreted as a structural necessity.” 

It is, certainly, possible that such a colossus as is mentioned by Fa Hian and Hiian 
tsang, may have inspired the earliest versions of the Chinese figures of Maitreya. 


42. See my no. 3. 49. It is not possible to determine whether the 
43. Omura, op. cit., no. 442. year of the mien hao is shih or i: if the latter, the 
44. Bachhofer, Zarly Indian Sculpture, pl. 84. date would be 477 A. D. Even though the inscription 


45. Sirén, op. cit., London, 1925, II, pls. 16a may be questionable, the statue itself, without doubt, 
and 16b. 





46. See F. Wegner, op. cit., pp. 217 ff. 

47. L. Warner, /apanese Sculpture of the Suiko 
Period, New Haven, 1923, pls. 67, 68. A fragmentary 
stone figure highly similar to the Matsuda statue is 
in the museum of Keijo; cf. T. Sekino, Chosen Xo- 
seki Zufu, Ill, pls. 360-361. 

48. Sirén, op. cit., I, pl. 29. 


belongs to the formative period of Buddhist art in 
China, and is not, as Wegner suggests, ‘‘ die spidtere 
Kopie eines berithmten Gandharesken Kultbildes von 
486, dessen Inschrift beibehalten wurde:’’ see Wegner, 
op. cit., p. 226, n. 3. When I was in Peiping in 1933, 
it was rumored that other statues of the same type 
had been discovered at Ta t’ung-fu. 

50. H. Hargreaves, Handbook of Sculpture in the 
Peshawar Museum, Calcutta, 1930, p. 49, n. 2. 
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I quote from Hiian tsang’s account: “ By the side of a great sangharama in the valley 
of Ta-li-lo™ is a figure of Maitreya Bodhisattva, carved out of wood. It is golden 
colored, and very dazzling in appearance, and possesses a secret spiritual power of 
miracle. It is about 100 feet high, and is the work of the Arhat Madhyantika. This 
saint, by his spiritual power, caused a sculptor to ascend into the Tushita heaven, that 
he might see for himself the marks and signs (on the person of Maitreya); and this he 
did three times, till his task was finished. From the time of the execution of this image 
the streams of the law (religious teaching) began to flow eastward.”’™ 

Since the image is represented wearing the type of drapery associated with the 
Udayana statue of Buddha Sakyamuni, it appears that, although designated as 
Maitreya, some confusion arose between the legends of the two miraculous statues, 
that of Maitreya, carved by the Arhat Madhyantika, and the one executed for the King 
of Kaucambi.” The fact that Maitreya was to take the place of Sakyamuni on attaining 
Buddhahood, probably influenced artists to represent him in the guise of the last 
mortal Buddha. 

The specific connection of the Ta-li-lo image with China, from the account of both 
Fa Hian and Hiian tsang that “the streams of the law began to flow eastward”’ at the 
time of its creation, suggests that this particular Indian image would have been 
frequently copied by the pilgrims and artists from beyond the Pamirs, just as there 
were brought to China copies of the equally famous Maitreya at Bodh Gaya. It is 
interesting to compare these two Chinese Maitreya images with the painting ofa 
Gandhara statue labeled ‘‘ Buddha of the Great Miracle at Sravasti,” in the banner 
with reproductions of Indian cult figures from Tun Huang.™ Although, as in the 
predicament of the classical archaeologist trying to recover a lost Greek original 
through a Roman copy, it is hopeless for us to seek any of the quality of the Indian 
original in the Chinese version, it is, at least, legitimate to suppose the existence of 
some such common prototype for all the statues of this type in China as well as in 
Turkestan. Two small bronzes in private collections in Tokyo belong to this same 
group and are distinguished by the same type of drapery even to the arrangement of 
folds between the ankles, by the same cubic formula for the face.” What is almost a 
counterpart of the arrangement of the drapery in these bronzes is to be found in the 
stucco statues from Kyzil and Chotscho that have been noted as marking one step in 
the metamorphosis of the Mathura-Gandhara drapery formula.” Likewise, the great 
hooked forks indicating the folds over the torso are so close to the schematization of 
the Tun Huang stuccoes as to completely confirm the early date of the inscription. 
To illustrate further the tremendously close dependence of the Six Dynasties images 


51. Darel on the banks of the Indus. of the Great Bodhisattva on the banner of famous 
§2. Beal, op. cit., 1, p. xxx and 134; Wegner, of. images from Tun Huang suggest that, perhaps, not 
cit., p. 267. only the painted version, as hinted by Waley, but also 
53. For the legend of the creation of the Udayana these bronze statuettes may be copies of the famous 
Buddha, see A. Griinwedel, Buddhist Art in India, image at Bodh Gaya. (For the bronze images of 
London, 1903, pp. 170-172; Beal, of. cit., p. 135. Avalokitesvara, see the following numbers in my 
54. A. Waley, Catalogue of Paintings Recovered list: 24, 26,33; 41, 42, 51.) 
Srom Tun Huang by Sir Aurel Stein, London, 1931, 55- Sirén, op. cét., Il, pls. 146A and 283B. 
no. 450, p. 268 (Ch. 0023). In like manner, the re- 56. Bachhofer, Die Anfange..., pl. 20, figs. 12 
semblance of the small bronze images of Avalokite- and 13; A. von Le Coq, Die Buddhistische Spitantike 


svara of the Northern Wei period to the representation in Mittelasien, 1, pl. 38; see, also, idid., V, pl. 3. 
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on the models of Central Asia, it is only necessary to make the striking comparison 
between a fragment of a Buddha statue from Shikchin (Fig. 8) and the Maitreya in 
New York. The actual arrangement of the hem of the skirt in the stucco fragment is 
so close that it seems that we have to do with works of the same atelier. A close 
parallel in stone, although of a provincial type, is to be found in a stele in the Loo 
collection, dated 500 A. D.” In many particulars, especially in the convention for the 
fluttering hem of the robe, these bronzes are closer to the Central Asian models than 
any of the monumental images at Yiin Kang and elsewhere, further evidence of the 
close relations between China and the courts of Khotan in the period of the Wei 
Kingdom. 

The statue in Tientsin, although lacking the refinement of the Maitreya in New 
York is still a very notable figure characterized by the same rising grandeur—a 
feeling of tremendous exaltation communicated, perhaps most of all, by the great 
spread and sweep of the outflung robe, like wings unfurled. Both of these statues 
gain enormously in dignity and solidity by the rather unusual and widespread position 
of the feet. This firmly planted stance seems traceable to the Central Asian 
prototypes.” The head of the Maitreya of 443, although fine, lacks something of the 
splendid architectonic sharpness of planes of its counterpart in New York. It must 
be noted that, stylistically, the head, like the drapery, is derived from Central Asian 
models.” The heads of these bronze images, already approaching the cubic character 
of the developed Chinese style at Lung Men, are notable for the symbolical, abstract 
quality, beyond the human element, that makes for the greatness of all archaic art—an 
approach to the metaphysical through what might, almost, be called a reduction to 
geometric formulae, that finds its analogy in the yantras or representations of deities 
by mathematical devices. I am inclined to disagree with Sirén, who dismisses this 
type of images as un-Chinese and artistically uninteresting.” All of these statues 
are, obviously, already transformed by the Chinese feeling for line rhythms and the 
grandly detached and architectonic structure of the final Six Dynasties style. It is 
this absence of the actuality of representation in terms of flesh and blood, with no 
interest in the biological and functional relation of the sculptured form, that so often 
leads the Western critic to discard all of Oriental religious art as merely queer or 
bizarre, whereas the very absence of the qualities that make for what we call naturalistic 
representation raise the idol beyond and above the classical standard, whereby the 
gods are made anthropomorphic to accomodate the limitations of the worshiper in 
imagining the object of devotion. For the Buddhist worshiper, the cult image was 
never anything more than an object to concentrate on in meditation, a symbol. 

Famous in the annals of Chinese archaeology are the five great Buddhas carved 
by the priest Tan yao on the cliffside at Yin Kang. The largest of these images 
is described in the Wet shu as more than seventy-five feet high. This colossal 
enterprise was begun in 454 at the express command of the Emperor Wén Ch’éng 
to commemorate the founder of the Wei dynasty and the four succeeding rulers of 


57. Sirén, op. cit., Il, pl. 119. 59. Cf. A. von Le Coq, of. cit., I, pls. 31, 40, 
58. Bachhofer. of. cit., pl. 20, figs. 12 and 13. 42, etc.; Bachhofer, op. cit., pl. 20, figs. 12, 13. 
60. Sirén, op. cit., 1, pp. xxxv-xxxvi. 
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the Wei dynasty, and perhaps also as an act of piety for the persecution 446-452." 
There appears to be a variant or perhaps a later misinterpretation of this dedication 
in the mention that the same emperor ordered to be cast five colossal statues of 
Sakyamuni “in metal in the grand monastery of the five-storied stupa for the five 
emperors from T’ai-tsu on down;™ these were all upright statues designated as 
“ sixteen feet high,” a measurement that in China and Japan is used to describe any 
large statue, or, sometimes, a seated figure which would be sixteen feet high in 
an erect position. We may, perhaps, safely assume that this notice refers to the 
five giant statues that occupy the caves 18-22% at Yiin Kang. An inscription in 
the easternmost of these, no. 18, is dated T’ai ho—13 (489 A. D.) and suggests 
that even although the work was begun as early as 454, the decoration of the caves 
was not complete until much later. The latest authorities to study the Yiin Kang 
grottoes are of the opinion that the five great caves are later than no. 5, which they 
assign to the reign of Hsien wen Ti (446-470 A. D.);® Sekino, who, as stated above, 
believes these caves to be the earliest at Yiin Kang, suggests the possible collaboration 
of carvers from the Northern Liang tribe who were brought to Ta-t’ung in the 
evacuation of 39,000 families from Tun Huang in 439 A. D.” A number of dated 
bronzes very close to these colossi in style may help us to establish the date of these 
earliest surviving monumental sculptures in China; some of these miniatures might 
well be copies. Among these, certainly the most handsome and strong is a figure of 
the seated Maitreya in the Matsuda collection in Tokyo (Fig. 9);™ the image radiates 
strength and a deep spiritual vitality in the firmly erect head over the blocklike mass 
of the body and lap. The loose folds of the robe over the legs suggest comparison 
with certain Gandhara images.” The conception is dominated by the grandly abstract 
head and the great blessing hand. The border of the robe, deeply chiseled to simulate 
embroidery, is directly related to the same part of the seated Amitabha of Cave 22 at 
Yiin Kang (Fig. 10), with which in its plastic force, the type of conventionalization, 
it already enjoys a spiritual union. Over the left sleeve of the bronze Maitreya, as in 
the colossus at Yiin Kang, are the jagged pitchfork folds. The gilt bronze in Tokyo 
is dated T’ai ho—z2, or 478 A. D., and, by its close stylistic resemblance to figures at 
Yiin Kang, seems to confirm the dating of the great caves in the reign of Hsiao Wen 
Ti (471-499 A. D.). Another bronze that belongs to this group is a representation 
of Sakyamuni and Prabhutaratna, dated T’ai ho—13, or 489 A. D.;® this small 
sculpture again affords an exact parallel to the great statues at Yiin Kang, to the 
Amitabha of Cave 22, and to the seated Buddha of the same year in Cave 18.” 
Again, this is one of the many bronzes to favor a subject that was vastly popular in 
the contemporary cave sculptures. 


61. Wei shu, 114, 6, 4-9. 


66. F. Matsuda, Bukkyo Geijutsu no kansho, Tokyo, 
62. Jbid., 114, 6. 


1928, p. 94, pls. 31, 32. 









63. For a concordance of the various numberings 
of the caves by Chavannes, Sekino etc., see Liu Tun- 
tseng and others, Zhe Architecture of the North Wei 
Dynasty, in Bulletin of the Society for Research in 
Chinese Architecture, vol. IV, 3-4, June, 1934, p. 175. 

64. Jbid., p. 180; cf. Rowland, Chinese Sculplure 
of the Pilgrimage Road. 

65. Sekino and Tokiwa, of. ci/., Il, pp. 34-35. 





67. S. Taki, Indo Getjutsu no tsutsugi ni oyoburu eikyo 
ni tsuite, in Kokka, no. 311, 1915, figs. 5 and 6, p. 318. 

68. Y. Yashiro, A Chinese Gilt Bronze Sculpture 
Representing Sakyamuni and Prabhutaratina, in Bijutsu 
Kenkyu, XXXIII, Sept., 1934. For another example 
of this type, see An Jmage of Shaka, in Kokka, no. §19, 
Feb., 1934, pls. VI, VII. 

69. Sekino, op. cit., pp. 53-55. 














Fic. 8—Shikchin (Shorchug): Fragments of Sculptures. V or VI Century A.D. 
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Fic. 9—TZokvo, F. Matsuda Collection: Fig. 10o— Vin Kang, Cave 22: 
Maitreya. Dated 478 A.D. Amitabha. V Century A.D. 
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Another gilt bronze, in private hands in Peiping (Figs. 11, 12), bears the Nien Hao, 
T’ai ho—2o0, or 496 A. D. This figure, although apparently identical with the 
Maitreya in New York, is designated as a statue of Sakyamuni. In comparison with 
the former statue and the one of 443 A. D., already discussed, this figure is markedly 
inferior and indicates, at a remarkably early date, the trend of conventionalization 
that was to end in the rather empty Buddhist images of the sixteenth century and 
later in Tibet and China proper.” A close resemblance, in many particulars, to the 
gilt bronze figure in Detroit indicates that this latter should, perhaps, be dated 
considerably earlier than the seventh or ninth century, the period usually suggested 
by various scholars." The system of decorative, rather than functional drapery is, to 
all intents and purposes, the same in both of these works. We find the same quilted 
folds radiating from the neck down the median line of the body; as in the earliest 
examples of the type, the pleats part at the waist to terminate in wavy lines over the 
thighs.” Seen in profile, we note that the fifth century statue has the same system of 
patterned garment folds ending in bifurcated ridges. Although such a small detail 
may seem irrelevant for comparison, it may be pointed out that both statues have an 
exactly similar structure in the folds of drapery encircling the neck, even to the collar- 
like hem of the undergarment. Again, the beginnings of this system of drapery may 
be seen in the stucco reliefs at Rawak and Chotscho.” The face of the Detroit 
Maitreya, although fuller when seen from the front, exhibits certain close analogies to 
the statue of 496, in the treatment of the planes of the eyes, that give a curious 
squinting expression, and in the wedgy character of the nose. In both of them there 
is only a faint survival of the archaic smirk that is so completely developed in the 
early fifth century images. The hair is made up ofa series of segments or gores filled 
with fine linear incisions, a convention reminding us of similar treatment of hair in 
the late Gandhara heads and in certain Hellenistic terra cottas. 

Where objects of art are made for a utilitarian purpose, as objects of worship, and 
not with aesthetic consideration in view, people are not conscious of what we call 
degeneration or decadence. No more are they ordinarily conscious of changes in so 
utilitarian a part of our lives as language. Since the element of style does not concern 
them, and since they are in no way preoccupied with aesthetic judgment, any figure 
or symbol will still appear to them perfectly suited to its functions, as a means for 
the worshiper to address himself to the deity. It must be admitted, however, that a 
religious image more aesthetically perfect than a mere lump of wood or stone is 
more efficacious, in that it puts the worshiper in a mood both serene and reverential, 
through its outward perfection. In the Maitreya in New York, for example, there is 
a harmony of lines and masses, giving solidity and grandeur and repose, that induces 
in the worshiper a similar, vicariously experienced mood of peace and, thereby, -of 


70. See J. Hackin, of. cit., figs. 12 and 13; Sal- the development of a later period; cf. also, a pro- 








mony, Delimiting Questions in Indian and Chinese 
Sculpture, in Eastern Art, Il, 1929, figs. 3 and 4; 
A. Griinwedel, Buddhist Art in India, London, 1903, 
p. 117, fig. 125. 

71. Hacking, of. cit., figs. 9 and ro. In the De- 
troit figure, however, as in the famous Shaka of 
Seiryoji, the drapery between the legs is reduced to 
mere parellel ‘‘ trumpet folds,’”’ which may represent 





vincial bronze of 496 A. D. (Sirén, op. cié., II, 
pl. 147A). 

72. An almost exactly contemporary example of 
this treatment of the folds over the thighs may be 
seen at Lung Men; cf. Omura, of. cit., pl. 513. 
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and Rowland, A Buddhist Relief.... 
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confidence. A statue such as the Sakyamuni of 496 which, to us, in retrospect and 
by comparison with other statues that we know, may seem an inferior product, 
presented no such complicated emotions to the fifth century Chinese Buddhist, who 
was interested only in the statue in its most practical aspect. 
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NOTES AND REVIEWS 


CROCE AND MODERN Art.! 


Leonardo da Vinci once insisted that there can be 
no good art without good theory behind it. While 
this dictum must seem entirely too academic to our 
modern apostles of free expression, it is especially 
cogent now amid the welter of questionable art and 
theory that surrounds us. The primary purpose of 
this essay in to consider the aesthetic credo of one 
of the most influential living theorists in its relation 
to artistic practice and, particularly, to certain ten- 
dencies in European and American painting since 
the cults of Cézanne and other notable Post-Impres- 
sionists. 

Benedetto Croce wrote his treatise on aesthetics in 
the first years of this century, when many of the ideas 
which control contemporary art were being conceived 
or reconceived; and he has often been considered 
not only one of the most important writers on aesthe- 
tics today, but also one of the first, at least in our 
time, to define clearly the separation between aesthe- 
tics and other branches of philosophy. His theory 
is fairly understandable for the work of one who is 
a descendant of Hegel and other idealistic philoso- 
phers, since he claims no metaphysical sanction for 
it, but merely the subjective and unadulterated spirit 
of man. 

According to Croce, the ideal work of art (and one 
might suggest that an ideal work of art never existed) 
is the product of a spontaneous intuition, or the 
sudden uprush of the subconscious spirit of the artist, 
which automatically receives a formed expression. In 
fact, so spontaneous is this intuition that it and the 
expression are one and indivisible, and art is to be 
defined simply as intuition uncontaminated by con- 
ceptual knowledge. But the ideal artistic expression 
is to be divorced not only from conceptual knowledge, 
but also from almost everything usually considered 
necessary or inevitable in practical existence. It has 
nothing per se to do with utility, with the morals or 
customs of a people, or with pleasure and pain, as 
such. Even the value of a good tradition is appa- 
rently of no consequence, and the subject matter, 
as long as it is truly intuited, makes no difference 
at all. 

Ideally, Croce may be right, and his dialectic is 
sufficiently brilliant. Perhaps one cannot expect many 
workable applications in the philosophy of one who 
states that physical facts do not possess reality. But 
this idealism, relative to objective works of art, is 
obviously open to various strange interpretations. Not 
that most modern artists have read the aesthetics of 
Croce, or have been directly influenced by him; for 
the artist, as Croce would be the first to admit, is 
usually not a philosophic animal. However, as has 
often been noted, in every period of civilization there 
seems to be a complex confluence of influences which 
may, for want of a more definite term, be called the 
Zeitgeist; and modern painting has come more and 


1. I wish to thank Dr. D. W. Gotshalk of the Department of 
Philosophy of the University of Illinois for reading this article and 
offering some valuable suggestions. 


more to emphasize not only the individual intuition 
(which often amounts to an imitation of the idiosyn- 
crasies in someone else’s work) but also what might 
be called raw pictorial essentials—such as color, form, 
composition. This emphasis was necessary, of course, 
as a reaction against a peculiarly trite, stuffy, and 
‘* literary ’’ academicism. But surely a Hercules is no 
longer needed to re-decapitate this now domesticated 
hydra. On the other hand, what our latter-day cri- 
ticism has called ‘‘ pure aesthetics’ is cold fare for 
human consumption; and, in its peculiar way, this 
new academicism, like its predecessor, has tended to 
impoverish art, and to hinder the complete functioning 
of any cultivated imagination. 


+ 
* * 


Let us consider, in their specific relations to art, 
the qualities which Croce would eliminate in order 
to purify aesthetic intuition. His first ‘‘ negation ”’ 
is the postulate that art is not a physical fact. There 
is no intention of discussing here the truth or falsehood 
of an idealist philosophy, whether it be the pseudo- 
objective metaphysical sort, adopted by the Hegelians 
and extending back through mediaevalism into remote 
antiquity, or the subjective type which Croce infers. 
One might, however, suggest parenthetically that in 
each of its protean phases this attitude has always 
been very convenient for the philosopher, since it 
immediately places him above mere physical science 
in a realm of ideas with which he is better fitted to 
cope. But what does one gain by denying concrete 
actuality to artistic expression? In fact, does it not 
make better though somewhat obvious sense to say 
that the artist must translate his intuition, or series 
of intuitions, into physical facts before they become 
comprehensible? The crass materialist might even 
be curious concerning the organic chemistry which 
makes possible that essential XY, which may as well 
be called intuition. 

More important, however, from our point of view, 
is the parallel between Croce’s idealism and the ab- 
stractionist phase of modern art. For it is a natural 
(though not wholly logical) step from the negation of 
physical actuality in art to the denial of the importance 
or efficacy of any sort of representation, except in 
the most abstract terms of form, space, movement, 
and color. 

These absolute terms and geometric entities are 
in themselves a delight to contemplate, if they are 
appropriate and auxiliary to the meaning of a picture; 
but they are of small consequence if they are not an 
integral part of it. Thus, one may admire the static 
tridimensional structure of a good Poussin as giving 
lucidity and a sense of permanence to his peopled 
Arcadias. Yet without this Arcadian vision, with 
which he was obsessed and which he so nobly clarified, 
his structural idiom would be nothing. One may also 
think of the spiralizing diagonals of a Rubens or the 
hectic angles of an El Greco or a late Botticelli as 
admirably fused with the emotional content. The list 
might be expanded indefinitely, embracing most 




















idioms of pictorial genius. On the other hand, no 
first rate work of art has ever resulted from cubism 
or any willful experiments in forms or colors for their 
own sakes; and a truly abstract work of art may be 
said not to exist. This is only one of the cul-de-sacs 
into which a slight misunderstanding of Crocean 
philosophy may easily lead. 


* 
* * 


As already noted, Croce denies that art in itself 
has anything to do with usefulness, with pleasure and 
pain, or with moral action. These ‘ negations ’’ may 
be considered together, since each tends to invade 
the domain of the others. Thus a healthy morality 
is always a useful one since it aims at the most 
secure and lasting pleasures, which may be called 
happiness. Again Croce is doubtless ideally right. 
The essential artistic intuition or inspiration is pri- 
marily the result of none of these pragmatic considera- 
tions; and the unhappiness, immorality, and imprac- 
ticality of the typical artist are proverbial, though 
often both exaggerated and aggravated by those who 
fail to understand his essential nature or his appro- 
priate function in society. But the point here is to 
suggest what art loses by the omission or perversion 
of these practical values, and the opportunities it 
thus neglects. 

The art of Giotto is significant in this relation, 
since no responsible critic will deny that his decoration 
of the Arena Chapel is aesthetically of the highest 
order. Giotto’s problem, stated from its simplest and 
most utilitarian aspects, was to paint the Christian 
epic to please his patrons and increase their prestige 
in this world and the next—a convenient combination 
devoid of serious moral value. It was however in his 
revision of the epic that Giotto not only created a 
great artistic monument, but also performed a pro- 
foundly needed social and moral act as well. 

The Christian epic, viewed in itself and without 
the abracadabra of superstition, reveals so much that 
is sublime and pathetically human in the nature of 
man that its popularity in Western civilization is easily 
explainable. But when translated into a system of 
salvation for the glory of the Church and the befud- 
diement of the superstitious, its moral values are 
largely dissipated—unless one confuses a good morality 
with primitive taboos and systems of dictatorship. 
The Byzantine treatment of the epic, in spite of the 
unearthly beauty of many of its works and the grandeur 
of its theological structure, was, of course, largely of 
this latter sort; and the human form seems scarcely 
to exist except in a cringing attitude before an ineffable 
and arbitrary Majesty. With Giotto the whole center 
of gravity is changed. His figures perform the deeds 
and express the emotions of men and women with a 
nobility and naturalness which lend new authenticity 
and classic composure to the ancient theme. Moreover, 
this was all done in harmony with a conception of 
divine authority. His work was a revision of the 
reasonable dignity of mankind ; and if this has nothing 
to do with morality the word can have only an 
unpleasant connotation in our speech. 

There is no intention of implying that Giotto was 
largely responsible for this change in attitude, since 
he was merely a potent offshoot of the civilization in 
which he found himself; and the scultptors of Italy 
and of the Gothic North, not to mention a handful 
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of Italian painters, had already shown more or less 
comparable tendencies. But as a culminating act the 
Arena Chapel is a miracle—and a humanly explainable 
one at that. Recent critics have no doubt rightly 
emphasized the purely aesthetic qualities of this 
chapel, revolting often against a more pietistic criticism 
of a former day—notably that of Ruskin, who was, 
nevertheless, one of the most intelligent minds that 
has ever applied itself to art. However, it now seems 
reasonable for both types of criticism to be melted 
together and rid of the dross of meaningless words 
and mawkish sentiments. Only then will the full 
meaning of the Arena Chapel, or of any real work 
of art, be comprehensible. 

It may also be said that Shakespeare, whom no 
one would accuse of Catholicism, Protestantism, Pu- 
ritanism, or any orthodox sort of religion or morality, 
performed eminently social and moral acts in the 
writing of his better plays, if by such words we mean 
that these works are not only a lasting delight to the 
reader, but profound interpretations of the human 
spirit— without which there can be no true morality. 
Examples are obviously legion, and one might hesitate 
to mention such blatant matters, were it not for the 
present decadence of common sense in artistic practice 
and criticism. 

Referring to this group of ‘‘ negations’ in their 
relation to modern art, one will see that they have 
been, at times, not only more or less successfully 
eliminated but perverted as well. What, for instance, 
could be more negative as far as pleasure, utility, or 
morality are concerned than a Braque still life? Or 
what could be more painful, useless, or immoral than 
Picasso’s rendering of two rather abstract but rapacious 
and mechanistic nudes operating on a seashore. A 
ghastly sense of humor, viewing the human race as 
enthusiastic robots in copulation, is its only value. 
This attitude, if justified, might be excellent satire; 
but it is an intentional perversion of values. One 
need not, of course, be too tiresome about it; and 
Picasso, as an aging playboy of the arts, and a fair 
artist when he behaves himself, has always taken his 
latest phase less seriously than his critics and follow- 
ers. Out of his small chaos has come no dancing star. 

Among the many contemporary artists who have 
betrayed the finer contemplative pleasures and nobler 
passions, so common to all great art, one should 
mention our modern muralists. Finding the tradition 
of Puvis unreal and insipid, they have conscientiously 
set out to express the pain and bewilderment that 
they sense in modern civilization; and they are most 
effective in communicating these sensations. Now a 
just appraisal of an age is certainly excusable, though 
not necessarily good art; and the satire of a Daumier, 
being that of a genius with insight and a passion for 
justice, is far more than excusable. But there is a 
conscious tendency among contemporary Mexican 
and certain American wall decorators to outdo the 
modern scene in harshness, mechanism, anarchy, 
and nightmare. Sadism and propaganda, posing as 
realism, are too often their chief inspirations. This 
attitude is by no means confined to wall painting; 
but it is more obnoxious when exposed on a monu- 
mental scale for the edification, no doubt, of the 


masses. 

This might all be quite diverting, like a murder 
story meant to pass the time and to be soon forgotten, 
were it not for the fact that art, in its various forms, 
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seems almost a new religion, with reasonable chan- 
nels for emotion instead of irrational ones. The 
number of people in our country who combine mental 
honesty with culture is steadily increasing, and they 
are finding their most sober pleasures, their highest 
incentives, and deepest consolations in such arts as 
their training and temperament have led them to. 
Thus, the artist is under an obligation to report his 
clearest perceptions comprehensibly and not in ana- 
grams. That is the least that can be expected of 
him. It is true that new blood is often difficult to 
understand ; but much that has passed for new is now 
stale and clotted, or obviously not blood at all. 

There is, it must be repeated, no intention here 
of suggesting that the aims of an artist should be 
consciously moral or utilitarian. He is a seer extending 
human vision and perception, and not a lawgiver. 
When such poets as Nietzsche and Shelley have tried 
to create new moralities, their medicines have usually 
been dangerous. On the other hand, the conscious 
omission of any normal function of the human spirit 
tends to drain art of its vitality. 

Conversely, it is also true that without some show 
of aesthetic sensibility mere usefulness, pleasure, or 
morality become uninteresting or even ugly. Thous- 
ands of American towns and cities, set up merely 
to accommodate a growing population and its carnal 
wants, bear monotonous witness to this fact. Except 
when touched by art or natural beauty, their revolting 
streets and buildings are infested with stereotyped 
morality and the grosser pleasures. But fortunately 
our human species is in various ways incorrigibly 
artistic. It may even be said that our pseudo-utili- 
tarian ugliness is helping to cause, by reaction, the 
most conscious mass interest in whatever passes for 
art in all history. A just appraisal of aesthetic values 
relative to a good. society is, therefore, more than 
ever necessary. 


” 
*% * 


Finally, and most important, Croce distinguishes 
artistic intuition from any kind of conceptual know- 
ledge. The artist, as such, must be a dreaming in- 
nocent, projecting his images as the trees put forth 
their leaves. 

In passing, one may say that it is difficult to form 
a clear idea of intuition completely separated from 
conceptual knowledge. Whereas the fact that two 
and two make four may be a pure concept, one’s 
conception of the word /andscape, for instance, inevita- 
bly. merges with intuitive feelings towards certain 
landscapes. Likewise, it is difficult to accept the 
theory that intuition and expression are one—at least 
in the realm of practical artistry. For every artist 
must admit that some of the most gleaming fish of 
imagination are lost through the net of his expressive 
medium. 

Of: course, these are all mundane considerations 
beneath the Crocean heaven ; and again there is much 
to be said for his theory. The purest poetry, for 
instance, seems spontaneous, and, as the ancients 
imagined, inspired by some daemon over which the 
poet has little conscious control. The purer parts of 
a painting or a symphony may also be of this sub- 
conscious origin. However, this theory, carried to 
its logical conclusion, places a lyric of Burns on an 
aesthetic equality with the Divine Comedy, a symphony 
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with the folksongs from which it evolved, and the 
ceiling of the Sistine Chapel with some of the re- 
markably spontaneous and effective creations of my 
eight-year-old son. It: may be philosophically con- 
venient to confine the meaning of aesthetics within 
such narrow bounds; but the disparity of actual 
values between such works of art cries for recognition. 
Croce, realizing the difficult’, propounds the word 
History-—of which he has a peculiar definition un- 
necessary to consider here—as explaining the dif- 
ferences between an epic which comprehends a civi- 
lization and a lyric which expresses one poignant 
mood. This is the most difficult, not to say flimsy, 
step in his dialectic; though one can scarcely blame 
him for wanting to simplify the many pedantic clas- 
sifications of art and literature. 

Granted that all types of writing which may be 
called poetic have much in common one with another, 
there seems no reason to eliminate the conscious 
mind from their alchemy. Even Shelley’s more am- 
bitious works teem with intellectual concepts, strange 
though they often seem. Or consider the case of 
Dante, who was a notorious confuser of his rational- 
izations with his poetry. It may be true that the D#- 
vine Comedy, despite the grandeur of its architecture, 
suffers, as a poem, from the imposition of an elaborate 
system of thought which passed for conceptual know- 
ledge in his day. Yet merely to select some of the 
more purely intuited passages would be a violation 
of all that Dante intended; and a man of lesser mental 
scope, or weaker mediaeval conviction could not have 
written these passages. Or take the drawings and 
linear works of Leonardo and Diirer. They give 
evidence of conceptual knowledge to such an extent 
that they often seem mere scientific experiments, as, 
of course, many of them are. Especially in the case 
of Leonardo, one wishes that he had more frequently 
applied himself to purer art. Yet in their finest works 
this knowledge blends with their art and infinitely 
enriches it. 

An intellectualistic aesthetic philosophy, which, be- 
fore the expression of beauty can be attained, would 
merge the concept with the percept (or intuition) as 
an integral part of it, has indeed not been wanting. 
This perhaps is a more sensible attitude. All such 
theories have, however, something of the dialectic 
card-castle about them, since the chemistry of the 
human spirit has never been even remotely analyzed. 

No matter what the philosophical or biological 
explanations may be, it seems clear to the present 
writer that one of the chief qualities which distin- 
guishes a charming or striking artist, with immediate 
appeal, from one of lasting interest and fascination 
is the revealing play of a vigorous conscious mentality 
over his creations. A good Renoir, for instance, is 
as sensuously delightful as anything produced within 
the last century. But who would go to Renoir for 
more than the mild intoxication of colorful forms in 
space and a beautiful surface texture? Such qualities 
are, of course, good in themselves, but they begin to 
pall long before the more austere aesthetic values 
which have usually been associated, in one way or 
another, with the intellect. And does not the lack 
of disciplined brain-power behind the painting of Van 
Gogh, combined with the excessive violence of his 
later work, make his spontaneous slashings, for all 
their patterned brilliance, at first so moving and 
finally so. unsatisfying? As for Cézanne, that bulwark 

















of the modern faith, it seems clear, at least to those 
who find nothing apocalyptic in his reported mut- 
terings, that his theories were either unsound or im- 
possible to achieve. This is no place for an appraisal 
of his peculiar genius. However, his influence, though 
better than that of the unadulterated Impressionists, 
has been something quite apart from anything that 
he himself would have imagined. A self-proclaimed 
primitive in his own subjective way, and a seeker for 
the organized essentials of form in color, he has 
fathered a school of modern academicism, whose 
Studienwerk of still life, nudes, landscapes, etc., are 
treated as problems in pigmental arrangement rather 
than expressions of any conviction or aesthetic vision 
worthy of the name; and they are lacking, of course, 
in constructive draughtsmanship. 

There has also been a conscious attempt to eliminate 
mind from the arts. It is true that the untutored work 
of a child is more spontaneous; but when a sup- 
posedly mature artist imitates such work, the result 
is a kind of infantile paralysis. It is not so much 
the spontaneous work of the man as the conscious 
dormition of some of his faculties—a quality which 
the canvases of Matisse usually display. And with 
Surrealism we have only one of the latest efforts to 
do away with the organizing power of the intellect; 
though even such works teem with supposedly subli- 
minal concepts. Another corollary to this attitude is 
the fad for ‘‘ Primitives,’’ with its indiscriminate ap- 
preciation of them, and the eclectic imitation that has 
followed, lending our modern anaemia a rude and 
vigorous mask, 

Strictly speaking, it is, of course, impossible for 
the artist to eliminate from a work his conscious 
mind, his sense of morality—no matter how dislo- 
cated—or his sense for the pleasure and usefulness 
of sincere expression. The point here is to suggest 
not only the impossibility of such elimination, but 
also the undesirability of the attempt. In fact, every- 
thing points to the conclusion that Croce, and many 
of our contemporary artists and writers, are the latest 
and often over-ripe fruits of that intricately ramified 
tree of Romanticism, the roots of which extend into 
the late eighteenth century. The acid awakening from 
mere intuitionism, usually posing as realism, is quite 
evident in much of this work; but the lack of a hard 
and maturely cultivated mentality is equally obvious ; 
and no work which is not the expression of a whole 
man, with some good tradition or theory behind him, 
is worthy to survive. 

ALFRED NICHOLSON 


FURTHER DOCUMENTS ON SAINT-GILLES. 


When my article on Saint-Gilles (published in 7he 
Art Bulletin, XVII, 1935, pp. 414 ff.) was already in 
press I learned that Marcel Gouron, the archivist 
of the department of the Gard, had discovered a 
document possibly bearing on the date of the facade. 
According to a brief report by Marcel Aubert in the 
Bulletin de la Société Nationale des Antiquaires de 
France, 1934, pp. 138-139, this document in the 
archives of the department of the Gard mentions a 
Petrus Brunus in Saint-Gilles in 1171. Later in 1186 
he was designated as an ‘‘ artist in wood and stone.” 
Aubert thinks that this Petrus Brunus ‘“‘parait, bien 
élre le sculpteur des statues du portail de Saint-Gilles, 
dont lune est signée ‘‘Brunus,’’ ce qui confirmerait 
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les dates d’exécution de ces oeuvres données par Robert 
de Lasteyrie et Monsieur Labande et, plus récemment, 
par Monsieur Paul Deschamps et lui-méme,”’ 

In the absence of further and more precise infor- 
mation it is impossible to draw a valid conclusion 
concerning the identity of this Petrus Brunus and his 
relation to the Brunus who carved certain of the 
figures on the facade of Saint-Gilles. That they are 
the same person is simply a conjecture; and that 
the presence of this sculptor in Saint-Gilles in 1171 
and 1186 implies a date of 1150 to 1180 for the sculp- 
tures of the facade is an inference supported by no 
evidence. It is conceivable that Petrus Brunus was 
the son of the Brunus who signed the sculpture or 
that the work in question was executed by Petrus 
Brunus thirty years before the document in question. 
In documents of the period such names appear in the 
same family in succeeding generations. 

I open at random a cartulary from southern France, 
from the abbey of Sainte-Foy at Morlaas, and I find 
there a Petrus Aldebertus (Aubert!) in 1131 and 1154, 
and his son, Aldebertus, in 1154—‘‘ Petrus Aldebertus 
et Aldebertus ejus filius.’’) 

irs 
* * 

I take this opportunity to call the attention of 
students of Romanesque art to two interesting texts 
bearing on the cult of Saint-Gilles in the period when 
the church was in construction. 

The poet-biographer of the bishop Adalbert of 
Mainz, writing in 1141 or 1142, tell how the latter, 
while a student of science, visited Saint-Gilles towards 
1137 on his way to Montpelier nearby. I have already 
referred in note 34, p. 425, of my article to the special 
devotion of Germans to St. Gilles; but more significant 
here is the motive of secular studies and natural 
science which brought this German student to the 
region of Romanesque classicism. 

“Set quia sanctorum pervenit fama locorum 
Ad tam devotum iuvenem: non esse remotum 
Egidii Sancti templum, veniale precanti, 
Pervenit huc hilaris. Astansque salubribus aris, 
Egidium poscit, quod fas aut utile noscit; 
Munera sic dando vel fletibus ora rigando. 
Exit, iter rapitur, letis successibus itur,’’? 

About thirty years later, in the 1160's, another 
student from the North, Guy de Bazoches, who had 
made the journey from Montpelier to Saint-Gilles, 
wrote an enthusiastic letter describing the beauty of 
the site, its fertility and joyousness, and the splendor 
of the church. 


1. See Léon Cadier, Cariulaire de Sainte Foi de Moriaas. 1884, 
p. 21. 

2. See the Bibliotheca Rerum Germanicarum, edited by P. Jaflé, 
Berlin, 1866, III, p. 592. The author, Anselm, describzs also Adalbert’s 
studies at Montpelier : 


‘“‘Ergo manens didicit breviter, quod phisica dicit, 
Perspiciens causas naturae, res sibi clausas ; 

Non ut lucra ferat vel opes hoc ordine querat, 

Set quia de rerum voluit vi noscere verum.’’ (/éid, p. 593.) 


3. The letter has been published in part by W. Wattenbach, 
Aus den Briefen des Guido von Bazoches, in the Neues Archiv 
der Geselischaft fiir iiltere deutsche Geschichtskunde, XVI, 1891, 
p. 78 1 have made some slight changes in his text and added 
several passages after the original manuscript in the Biddothéque 
Nationale of Luxemburg. On Guy de Bazoches, whose chief 
interests were in ‘‘ /udis et studiis,” see Wattenbach’s article, Die 
Briefe des Canonicus Guido von Bazoches, Cantors zu Chaions im 
zwolften Jahrhundert, in Sitzungsberichte der kiniglich-preussischen 
Akademie der Wissenschaften zu Berlin, 1890, pp. 161-179; and 
Max Manitius, Geschichte der lateinischen Literatur des Mittelaiters 
Ill, 1931, pp. 914 ff. 





‘“‘Cum enim apud Montem Pessulanum pessulum 
me scolastici reclusisset amoris, quidam ut 
arbitror ex largitore munerum menti mee con- 
silii vivificus incidit calor, ut sacrosancta dilecti 
Domino confessoris Egidii limina visitarem.... 
Est igitur locus in eo Galliarum sinu, qui Gotia 
nuncupatur, ab eius radice promuntorii, quod 
a regide [rigide?] corde methafora Ricordanam 
dicunt, unius itinere diei seiunctus, in quo velut 
ex humeris , collium rostrum natura produxit. 
Hic sacer Egidius, quoniam familiaris sanctitati 
locus et cognatus heremo videbatur, religionis 
castra metatus est, gratiarum thalamum dedi- 
cavit, rexit scolam virtutum et fabricam contem- 
plationis erexit. Nunc autem propter frequen- 
tiam-ob eius merita catervatim ruentium illic 
populorum superbum menibus, edificiis sublime, 
fecundum populo, mercimoniis fervens et opu- 
lentissimum adeo castrum ibi surrexit, quod 
urbibus famosissimis etiam cedere dedigne- 
tur. -Huic agrorum fertilium cultus arridet, 
huic latera montium vineta vestiunt et do- 
mesticis suis accelerant equos spirituum, ver- 
borum precipitant rotas, parturiunt animos et 
cornua pollicentur. Partem aliam virgultorum 
deliciosa faties et pulchritudo venustat ortorum. 
O quantus aerem ibi maritat odor herbarum! 
Quociens arbor iniuriosi partus suos accusat 
honeris, et penitet eam adeo se fuisse fecundam, 
quam dulcem in illis avium lasciva garrulitas 
resonat armoniam! Nec minus parte alia gre- 
mium festivi decoris expandens virentium pra- 
torum grata planities amenissimo blanditur 
aspectu ! Quorum medium non humili Rodanus 
indignatione pretersecans, imperiosum inpellit 
alveum, et prope positum visitans mare, finem 
facit in suo natali. Inter reliqua donanature, que 
predictum locum beatificare contendunt, venera- 
bilis ecclesia, dignissimi memoria confessoris, 
velut inter sidera quedam solaris imago, tronum 
sibi clarioris eminentie vendicavit. Ecclesia, 
dico, digna quidem edificiorum structura nobilis, 
set longe nobilior precioso corporis eius the- 
sauro, frequentium miraculorum luce splendi- 
dior, floridior sanctimonia sub tanto duce Deo 
militantium ibi monachorum. ....Hinc est quod 
ad eum multitudo ruit innumerabilis cum preci- 
bus atque muneribus, cuius totiens probata pietas 
in multis, experta benignitas, sanctitas ubique 
celebris, non minus quam finitimos, fines ulti- 
mos orbis invitat, nec solum de plebe catervas 
devotio religiosa precipitat, sed huic etiam non 
dicam honeri, sed honori termicem humilem 
ipsa celsitudo glorie secularis inclinat.... Ante 
sacrum cuius altare flexis genibus, erectis ma- 
nibus, supinis oculis, corpore simul ac mente 
profusus, ad sublimis curie faciem, fidelem 
cause mee dirigens advocatum, famulante fluvio 
lacrimarum ad portum misericordie sue nullum 
timens repulse naufragium, navigium, huius 
orationis impegi.”’ 


The reference to altars in the plural in the poem 
suggests that the upper church of Saint-Gilles was 
already in use in 1137; and the praises of Guy would 
also imply that in the 1160’s the construction was 
fairly advanced. Though these references are not suf- 
ficiently explicit to demand such conclusions, they 
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can be adduced as possible confirmations of a larger 
complex of evidence drawn from the character of the 
building, its decoration, and the documents cited in 
my first article. 

MEYER SCHAPIRO 


SUPPLEMENTARY NOTE REGARDING Four DRAWINGS 
ATTRIBUTED TO CHRISTOPH JAMNITZER. 


In Zhe Art Bulletin for September, 1936,! I pu- 
blished four drawings in the Victoria and Albert 
Museum, there attributed to Giulio di Antonio Bona- 
sone,” and assigned them to the Nuremberg goldsmith, 
Christoph Jamnitzer, largely on the basis of their 
similarity to a signed silver-gilt salver and a ewer in 
the Weltliche Schatzkammer in Vienna. 

Due to unexpected delay, the six photographs of 
the salver and the ewer, which were to have been 
reproduced, did not arrive in time to be used. And, 
as details of the stippled and punched decorations 
of the salver were particularly vital links in the ar- 
gument presented in the earlier note, they are re- 
produced here along with the illustrations which have 
already appeared (Figs. 2-9). Thus, the drawings and 
the engravings may be compared. The salver and 
the ewer are also reproduced (Figs. 1 and 10). 

For the attribution of drawings it is essential to 
have documented works which can be used as a fixed 
point to which other drawings may be referred. The 
signed salver in Vienna dates 1603-1606, and makes 
of these drawings ar approximately dated nucleus 
about which other drawings can be gathered. 


HERMANN W. WILLIAMS, Jr. 


1. XVIII, pp. 419-421 (Errata: for Neptune read Pluto; for 
Phaeton, Phaethon; for Petersberg Petersburg). 

2. In the collection of Roger Portalis these drawings were at- 
tributed to Etienne Delaune and described as: pour le pourtour 
d'un émail (Paris, Hotel Drouot, Catalogue de dessins anciens.... 
de.... Roger Portalis March 14, 1887, Lot no. 72). 

3. Size of platter: L. 0.647 m., W. 0.53 m. H about 0.12 m. It bears 
the Nuremberg guild mark as well as Christoph Jamnitzer’s master 
mark (Ernst Kris, Goldschmiedearbeiten des Mittelalters, der Re- 
naissance und des Barock, Vienna, 1932, I, pp. 54-57, pls. 58-63, 
66, 87). Kris incorrectly identifies three of the scenes on the salver 
as Neptune and Amphitrite, Venus and Cupid, and Meleager and 
Atalanta, instead of Pluto and Proserpine, Venus and Adonis, and 
Atalanta and Hippomenes, 


THE THREE EDITIONS OF FILIPPO MORGHEN’s Rac- 
colta. 


Outstanding among the imaginary voyages to the 
moon which so delighted the seventeenth and eigh- 
teenth centuries is the pictorial account engraved by 
Filippo Morghen during the years immediately follow- 
ing 1764.! Introducing this description is a decorated 
title page which shows the characters, Cavaliere Wild 
Scull and Signor de la Hire, descending from their 
flying machine and meeting three inhabitants of the 
moon. Nine ornamented plates depicting bizarre 
scenes from the supposed life and economy of the 
moon dwellers follow. These plates are unchanged 
in the various printings of the Raccolta, but the title 
page was altered on two occasions and is extant in 
three editions. The first, second, and third issues 
of this frontispiece, or title page, are possessed by 


1, A detailed exposition of the extended vogue of imaginary 
interplanetary voyages from 1600 to 1784 is being prepared by Pro- 
fessor Marjorie Nicolson of Smith College under the two titles, “ The 
Theme of Flight during the Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries "’ 
and ‘‘ Voyages to the Moon,”’ 
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3—Pluto and Proserpine 


Fic. 5 Apollo and Daphne 


London, Victoria and Albert Museum: Drawings by Christoph Jamnitzer 








. 6-9 —Vienna, Weltliche Schatzkammer : Details of Salver of Christoph Jamnitzer 








Fie. 10o— Vienna, Weltliche Schatzkammer +: Ewer by Christoph Jamnitzer 
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the Library of Congress, Libreria Luzzietti (Rome), 
and Sir David Salomon, Bart., and for convenience 
may be identified by the names of the library, the 
shop, and the collector.? 

The sequence of the three editions of the Raccolta 
frontispiece, or title page, is in general correctly 
stated and understood.? Unfortunately, as much may 
not be said of the several dates ascribed to these 
frontispieces, c. 1760 for that of the Library of Con- 
gress, 1764 for that of Sir David Salomon, an inter- 
mediate year for that of the Libreria Luzzietti, all of 
which dates are based upon a misinterpretation of 
the Salomon title page, and require modification.‘ 
In brief, the two earlier editions appeared between 
the years 1764 and 1772, and the last, or Sir David 
Salomon edition, after 1784.5 

In the Library of Congress edition (Fig. 1, on p. 119), 
two aeronauts from the earth are shown alighting 
from their winged-box flying machine, and greeting 
three inhabitants of the moon. Above is the legend: 
‘* Raccolta delle cose pit notabili vedute dal Cava- 
liere Wild Scull, e dal Sig™: de la Hire nel lor famoso 
viaggio dalla terra alla luna che sono spiegate nella 
storia di detto viaggio descritta dall’istesso Wild Scull 
nell’ordine seguente, e disegnate dal detto Sig™: de la 
Hire.’’® A description of the subsequent nine plates 
follows, and after this the dedication: ‘* Dedicata 
A. S. E. il Signor Guglielmo Amilton Inviato di 
S. M. B.°* alla Corte di Napoli.” 

For the reason that William Hamilton did not go 
as envoy to the court of Naples until 1764, it is quite 
impossible that the first edition could have been 
completed before this year, and its definite ¢erminus 
a quo is 1764.7 The terminus ad quem of 1772 is 


2. The frontispiece of the Library of Congress edition is that 
reproduced in Fig. 1. A second copy, also complete with frontispiece 
and nine plates, is advertised for sale by Maggs Brothers, Ca/a- 
logue 619, London, 1936, p. 23. The detail of the Libreria Luzzietti 
issue is described in Questionario degli eruditi, in La bdibliofilia, 
Florence, 1926, XXVII, 401-402, and mentioned briefly by Giu 
seppe Boffito, Biblioteca aeronautica italiana, Florence, 1929, p. 302. 
The Sir David Salomon title page is described and reproduced by 
soffito, op. cit., p. 301, and by Francois-Louis Bruell, Histoire 
aéronatique par les monuments, peints, sculptés, dessinés et gravés, 
Paris, 1909, no. 194 (sect. VII). Since this note was first written, 
Miss Mary Best of the Tryon Art Gallery has found at the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art another copy of this edition, complete with 
frontispiece and nine plates. I am also indebted to Miss Edna Donnell 
of the Department of Prints of the Metropolitan Museum for the 
courtesy of a detailed description of their edition, which, as in the 
case of the similar Sir David Salomon copy, is dated as 1764. 

3. Bruell, Joc. cit., describes only the Sir David Salomon title 
page, which he presents as the frontispiece to an Italian adaptation 
of Bishop John Wilkins, Discovery, discussed below. Bruell does 
not identify this adaptation; it is not listed by Boffito, and I have 
not been able to find reference to it. 

4. Examples of this faulty ascription of dates will be found in 
the Maggs Brothers catalogue cited, in Boffito, Joc. cit., in Questio- 
nario degli eruditi, loc, cit., and Bruell, Joc. cit., with the last dating 
only the Sir David Salomon title page. The misinterpretation of 
this title page is discussed below. 

5s. lam not raising at this time the question of the authorship 
of the last, or Sir David Salomon, plate. It appears improbable 
that the additions found in this title page were made by Filippo 
Morghen, particularly for the reason that he would doubtless have 
changed Signor in the dedication to Cavaiere, but the question of 
the identity of the engraver involved is somewhat too complex for 
discussion here. 

6. The io of viaggio and the e of Hire are not printed in the 
text, their places being given to flowers of the ornamental border. 
Following this legend and preceding the explanation of the nine 
plates is the line ‘‘ Esposte in nove rami incisi appresso Filippo 
Morghen Fiorentino.” 

7. The Dictionary of National Biography, supplemented by 
Chalmer’s Biographical Dictionary, is the source of all references 
to the life of Hamilton. 


likewise substantiated, for during this year Hamilton 
visited England and returned to Naples as Sir William, 
that is, as ‘* Cavaliere Guglielmo Amilton,’’ and not 
as ‘‘ Signor Guglielmo Amilton,’’ to whom dedication 
was made, The first edition was printed during the 
period 1764-1772. The second, or Libreria Luzzietti 
edition, which retains intact the dedication of the 
Library of Congress issue, and is ‘‘ di primo stato, 
freschissimo,’’ also belongs to this period.® 

The remaining evidence as to date, indirect, and 
not at all conclusive, points to the years 1766-1768 
as the probable time of the composition and printing 
of both title pages. This evidence consists of a signi- 
ficant change in the Raccolta, which, in the Libreria 
Luzzietti issue, retains from the first edition only the 
words given following in italics, and substitutes Bishop 
John Wilkins for Cavaliere Wild Scull and M. de la 
Hire : ‘‘ Raccolta delle cose pit notabili vedute da Gio- 
vanni Wilkins erudito Vescuvo Inglese ne/ suo famoso 
viaggio dalla Terra alla Luna, con i disegni de ani- 
mali, e machine a noi incognite e dal medesimo 
descritte nella sua celebre Istoria.”’ 

The change in characters from de la Hire, who 
did not regard the moon as inhabited, to Bishop John 
Wilkins, who argued that it is populated and discussed 
the possibility of a passage thither, suggests at once 
the influence of William Hamilton, scientist, and 
fellow of the society of which Bishop Wilkins was 
more than any one man the founder.® The fact that 
this particular change was made, and apparently made 
soon after the first edition appeared, also indicates 
that Hamilton knew nothing of Morghen’s plan to 
connect erroneously belief in an inhabited moon and 
interest in making a voyage thither with M. de la Hire. 
Furthermore, if Hamilton were in ignorance of the 
first edition, it follows that this edition was published 
before he and Morghen became intimately associated 
as patron and artist; that is, before 1768.10 The 
probable ‘ferminus ad quem of the de la Hire title 
page may, I believe, be considered as of this year, 
with the date of publication apparently either 1766 


8. A discussion of the state of the Libreria Luzzietti title page 
will be found in Qwuestionario degli eruditi, loc. cit., from which 
the quotation is taken. 

9. The Discovery of a World in the Moone of Bishop Wilkins, 
London, 1638, 1638, 1640, etc. discusses passim the inhabitability 
of this ‘‘ world,’’ Proposition XIV, added in 1640, considers in 
detail the possibility of a flight thither. Philippe de la Hire was 
perhaps the most active observer of the moon during the half cen- 
tury following 1666, and a relatively complete list of his more im- 
portant observations may be found under his name in the index of 
the Histoire de l’Académie Royale des Sciences. His most extended 
discussion is the Réflexions. Sur les apparences du corps de la Lune, 
14 avril, 1706 (Paris, 1731; Mémoires, pp. 107 ff.), wherein he 
rejects (p. 112) the belief that the moon is an earth. Hamilton was 
elected F. R. S. in 1766. 

10. The growth of the Hamilton-Morghen friendship, which the 
Dictionary of National Biography describes as quite close in 1769, 
can be traced with fair accuracy. Probably as early as 1766 and 
certainly by 1767 the two men were becoming intimately associated, 
for by this time Hamilton was actively engaged in securing patrons 
for individual plates in Morghen’s Antichi monumenti esistenti in 
Pozzuolo, Coma e Baja, which appeared in 1769 with plate number 
one dedicated to ‘‘ Guglielmo Hamilton,’’ and plate twenty-four to 
‘* Madama Catarina Hamilton.’’ Three of the plates dated 1766 (in 
the Naples, 1816 edition, to which all citations are made, numbers 
two, six, and thirteen) are dedicated to English subjects, and two 
others without dates (numbers twelve and thirty-seven) are dedicated 
to Englishmen, scientific friends of Hamilton, who visited Italy, and 
Mt. Etna, during the years 1765-1767. At least twenty-five of the 
remaining thirty-seven plates, two of which are later insertions by 
Antonius and Raffaello Morghen, were sponsored by English or 
diplomatic friends of Hamilton. 
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or 1767.11 The closely subsequent second, or Libreria 
Luzzietti, edition may then be dated 1767 or 1768. 

Because the Sir David Salomon title page carries 
the dedication as ‘‘Dedicata A. S. E. il Signor Gu- 
glielmo Amilton Inviato di S. M. B.°* alla Corte di 
Napoli 1764,”’ it has been rather natural to date this 
edition as of 1764. However, it is apparent from our 
discussion that the added figure of 1764 represents 
the date when Hamilton came to Naples as envoy, 
and has no connection with the date of the Sir David 
Salomon edition. The /erminus a guo is not 1764, 
but is rather twenty years later, and is determined 
quite definitely by the addition of a hydrogen balloon 
to the winged-box flying machine. Such a balloon 
was unknown before 1783, when it was developed by 
Charles, and the particular type of hydrogen balloon 
construction depicted in the engraving is that employed 
by Blanchard in 1785.12 The /erminus a quo of this 
plate could not be earlier than 1784. If the edition of 
1764 (without the year 1800) indicates that Hamilton 
was the British envoy when the figure was cut on the 
title page, the serminus ad quem of the third edition 
is 1800, the year when Hamilton relinquished his 
duties at the court of Naples. In this case, the Sir 
David Salomon copy was completed between 1784 
and 18co. 

The first two of the three extant title pages, here- 
tofore dated as c. 1760 and before 1764, were printed 
during the period of 1764-1772, with the probability 
that the date of the first was 1766 or 1767, and that 
of the second 1767 or 1768. The third title page 
belongs to the years which follow 1784, and may have 
received its distinguishing alteration prior to 1800. 


GRANT Mc COLLEY 


11. An incidental argument for the belief that Morghen was 


not well acquainted with Hamilton when the first title page was 
engraved, and that it should be dated as of 1766 or 1767 is that 
Hamilton’s name is here spelled ‘‘ Amilton,’’ whereas in the 1769 
Antichi it is correctly given as “ Hamilton.’ 

12. A discussion of the contributions of Charles and Blanchard 
will be found in Albert Francis Zahm,Aérial Navigation, New York, 
1911, pp. 35 ff. and 51 ff. Bruell, of. cit., p). ci, depicts the Blanchard 


balloon of 1785. 


An “EcoLte DE JEAN GovujoN’”’ RELIEF IN THE 
Louvre. 


Jean Goujon is today the best known of French 
Renaissance sculptors, a reputation which he has 
maintained unchallenged since his lifetime. Two 
facts are largely responsible for this pre-eminence: 
the accessibility of his work to the public; and the 
classicism of his style, pure, elegant and richly linear— 
qualities of strong appeal which soon became symbolic 
of Renaissance sculpture in France. These com- 
ponents of style, however, were not characteristic of 
his work alone, as so many critics early and late would 
lead one to believe. Rather, this style grew out of 
the fusing of the Italian classic manner as practiced 
at Fontainebleau and a French background of pre- 
cision, harmony, and a feeling for the value of line—a 
background shared by many other sculptors in France 
in the second quarter of the sixteenth century. More- 
over, an artist of Goujon’s success and forceful per- 
sonality would naturally attract young sculptors to 
his manner of working, if not directly to his atelier, 
thus further disseminating this style. Because of these 
facts, there has been a strong tendency throughout 
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the history of criticism of French Renaissance sculpture 
to attribute indiscriminately to Jean Goujon works 
with subjects taken from classical mythology in a 
style derived from Fontainebleau. This tendency has 
produced a quantity of so-called attributions to 
Goujon, and, in the case of seemingly less worthy 
examples, has brought about an Ecole de Jean Goujon. 

An excellent case of the general grouping of works 
under the aegis of his genius is the small bas-relief, 
Le Réveil des Nymphes, assigned by the Louvre to 
the school of Goujon (Fig. 1, on p. 120). The facts 
about this relief are meager. Its earliest documen- 
tation dates May 7, 1797, when Lenoir records in 
his Journal that he secured it for his Musée des 
Monuments Francais, giving in exchange to his agent, 
le citoyen Balleux, some débris de marbres inutiles 
for a bas-relief de /Jean Goujon.1 It first appears, 
then, as a work ascribed to Jean Goujon. That Lenoir 
held the relief in high esteem is evidenced by the 
fact that he used it in the reconstruction of the 
monument for the heart of Henry III, and that he 
placed this monument in the museum’s Salle d’ In- 
troduction.2 In a letter dated February 15, 1816, 
Lenoir states clearly that the base, made of some 
marble which had come into his museum, had been 
expressly designed for this column of Henry III, and 
that the principal face of the pedestal was ornamented 
with this bas-relief allégorique en marbre blanc, sculpté 
par Jean Goujon.® Lenoir gives a line engraving 
(reversed) of the monument showing our relief in his 
catalogue of the Musée des Monuments Frangais.‘ 
While it was still in the older museum, another 
description of it, accompanied by a full-page line 
engraving, appeared in C. P. Landon’s Annales du 
Musée et de l’ Ecole Moderne des Beaux-Arts, again 
listed as a work by “J. Gougeon.’’5 

On December 18, 1816, the state suppressed Lenoir’s 
museum, preparatory to the installation there of the 
present Ecole des Beaux-Arts. In the following year 
this relief was claimed for the Louvre.® It was not 
placed in the Salle de Jean Goujon, however, until 
1824, because the sadles de la sculpture moderne, called 
the Galérie d’Angouléme, were not ready to receive 
it before that time.? During its domicile in the Louvre, 
Le Réveil des Nymphes lost for a time its association 
with Goujon and was attributed to Frémyn Roussel— 
why, it is hard to understand.? But at the present 


1. Louis Courajod, Alexandre Lenoir: son Journal et le Musée 
des Monuments Francais, Paris. 1878, I, p. 133. It is listed as no. 
938 in Lenoir’s Journal, under the Revolutionary date of /e 78 flo- 
véal, an VI, 

2. Alexandre Lenoir, Le Musée des Monuments Francais, Pa- 
ris, 1802, III, pp. 92-93. This is the spiral column sculptured by 
Barthélemy Prieur, originally in the parish church at St.-Cloud 
and today at St.-Denis. For an engraving of the monument in 
place in the Musée des Monuments Frangais, see Courajod, of. cit., 
Paris, 1886, II, opp. p. 30. 

3. Archives du Musée des Monuments Francais, in Inventaire 
général des richesses d’art de la France, I11 (1897), p. 203 (under 
notes). 

4. This relief can also be seen in the face principale of the 
column base in the engraving of the Salle d’ Introduction. See 
note 2. 

5. XIII (1807), p. 107, pl. L, opp. p. 107, These Annales have 
to do with the Musée des Monuments Francais. 

6. Courajod, Le Musée d’Angoniléme, in L’Art, XL (1886), 
p. 129. 

7. Ibid., p. 143. 

8. H. Barbet de Jouy, Description des sculptures du moyen age 
et de la renaissance (Musée National du Louvre), Paris, 1876, p. 71; 
also, Stanislas Lami, Dictionnaire des sculpteurs de l’école fran- 
gaise, Paris, 1898, p. 498. 
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2—Faris, Louvre: Relief from Fountain of the Innocents, by Jean Goujon 
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time it bears the museum number 399 and is listed 
as Ecole de Jean Goujon. 

Such are the present external facts concerning this 
relief; among them no mention is made of its pro- 
venance. Of fine grained white marble, the relief 
is very small, being about seventeen inches wide 
and eighteen inches high. A narrow border slightly 
enlarges the entire panel; the top is not exactly 
horizontal but the whole is now set in a rectangular 
panel (Fig. 1). From the shape of the relief, it would 
appear that it was a single panel of a larger work, 
perhaps an overmantle. Whatever its purpose, il seems 
certain that it was not intended forthe base of a 
monument as Lenoir utilized it in his museum. 

The subject matter of the relief is as open to 
question as the type of monument of which it origin- 
ally formed a part. The composition is made up of 
ten figures, placed in an outdoor setting, suggested 
by the tree. A sleeping seminude nymph, reclining 
with her head upon her left arm and her right arm 
back over her head, rests upon a heavy cushion, from 
which hangs a tassel. This figure, obviously the main 
subject of the work, extends back diagonally from the 
front plane into the composition. Nude putti closely 
surround her, four behind and one in front, the last 
asleep and resting against the same cushion, while 
he props himself by what has been described as an 
inverted torch but which is possibly a hunting lash, 
To the left, slightly back of the foremost plane, is 
another seminude female figure. In the middle di- 
stance a youthful satyr blows violently into a horn; 
in still lower relief, an older nude satyr holds to his 
lips with his right hand a long curved horn and puts 
his left arm around the shoulders of a nude nymph 
standing by his side. In his catalogue to the Musée 
des Monuments Francais, Lenoir ingeniously inter- 
preted this relief as representing Death and Resur- 
rection.® Although Lenoir may have had good reasons 
for this interpretation, as Landon generously suggests, 
it seems better to apply the title, Le Réveil des 
Nymphes, and to accept the scene as one from clas- 
sical mythology, a popular source for subject matter 
in the sixteenth century.!° Whatever meaning is read 
into the little relief, the actual representation is one 
of nymphs and satyrs. 

The style, on the other hand, points toward more 
important facts which suggest the author and an 
approximate date. There is no doubt that the work 
is by a French sculptor—one who had had direct 
contact with Italian Renaissance work. Evidence of 
this contact with Italian work appears in technical 
methods, and in the composition as a whole, probably 
derived from Italian drawings of classical themes a 
great number of which were in circulation in France 
from the early years of the sixteenth century. The 
figures are placed in a series of receding planes 
parallel to the front plane of the panel, so as to 
create an illusion of depth, in the pictorial manner 
highly developed and much used in Italy in this 
century. Counting the flat backdrop, the sculptor 
employs here eight planes in his effort to secure 
pictorial illusion. The reclining nymph extends di- 


9. “....allégoriquement exprimées par une nymphe profonde- 
ment assoupie,...et prés delle....un génie qui renverse le flambeau 
de la vie,... derriére elle... des Faunes, des Satyres et des Dryades, 
symbole de la fecondité, de la régénération, de l’immortalité enfin....”’ 
Lenoir, of. ctt., p. 93.- 

Landon, of. cit., p. 107. 
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agonally back into the relief with her feet in the first 
plane and her head, as well as her right arm and 
the putto directly to the left, in the fourth plane. 
The sleeping putto at the extreme right and the 
nymph at the extreme left occupy the second plane; 
the left arm and torso of the reclining nymph, 
and the putto with the horn, the third plane. The 
fifth plane contains the energetic young satyr; the 
sixth, the standing nude nymph and older satyr; 
the seventh, the tree ; the eighth, the flat backdrop. 
The putto directly back of the nymph at the left is 
intermediate between the second and third planes; 
the putto in the center, to the right of the young 
satyr, is between the fifth and sixth planes. It appears, 
therefore, that these planes were carefully planned to 
produce the desired effect. But the results are not 
eminently successful, and we can account for the 
failure by pointing out certain shortcomings that are 
clearly those of a French sculptor. The planes impinge 
upon one another, and consequently, are not clearly 
marked, due to the artist’s lack of skill in handling 
the important means to create pictorial illusion: con- 
trapposto, foreshortening, delicate gradation of relief, 
and perspective—all taught in Italian ateliers of the 
sixteenth century. The attempted contrapposto re- 
reveals the hand of an inferior sculptor in the bad 
twist of the hips and shoulders of the reclining nymph, 
in the shoulders of the nymph at the extreme left, 
and in the youthful satyr. The foreshortening displays 
the same lack of skill; it is particularly marked in 
the legs of the putto in the lower right-hand corner, 
and in the left forearm of the reclining nymph. The 
gradation in the height of the relief itself is totally 
insufficient to put in their proper place the figures 
in the lowest planes, as may be seen in the case of 
the two standing figures. The artist did not know 
how to cope with perspective, and, as a result, the 
group seems tilted forward slightly. In other words, 
the sculptor of Le Réveil des Nymphes is guilty of 
mistakes no Italian-trained artist would make. 

Although he fails at pictorial representation, the 
sculptor succeeds in plastic effect. The figures, mo- 
deled and solid, with the edges undercut to achieve 
greater relief and a tridimensional quality (true even 
of the two standing figures in the background) are 
rendered sculpturally. This is apparent especially in 
the undercutting of the hair and draperies, particularly 
the flying drapery of the young satyr, which is re- 
presented as if floating back into space. All the forms, 
including the finely cut tree, express convincingly 
their own comparative mass and weight. The softness 
of the nude forms, however, again betrays the French 
author of this work: by stressing obvious features, 
and by a tendency toward generalization, he discloses 
unfamiliarity with the anatomical knowledge any Ita- 
lian of the sixteenth century would have. On the 
other hand, Italianate features should be noted in the 
heavy, muscular right arm of the reclining nymph 
and in the heavy form of the standing satyr in the 
back plane. And yet, an undercurrent of calm and 
restraint, and a feeling of naturalness stamp it as 
French. With this stylistic analysis in mind, the 
problem of authorship becomes less difficult. 

A comparison with the work of Jean Goujon in- 
dicates that he was not the author of this panel. 
Taking the reliefs from the Fountain of the Innocents 
as most representative of Goujon’s manner of dealing 
with similar subjects, there appear at once many 
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stylistic differences. Most striking is the linear quality, 
in contrast to the plastic effect of Le Réveil des 
Nymphes (Figs. 1 and 2). Lacking fluidity of line in 
hair, silhouette and drapery, lacking competence in 
contrapposto, and anatomy, our relief has in common 
with Goujon’s only the classical subject matter. In 
fact, so far from his style is this work that it cannot 
be grouped even with the Ecole de_/ean Goujon, since, 
to be associated with this school, works are expected 
to exaggerate the most obvious feature of Goujon’s 
style, a fine, fluid, decorative line (cf. Figs. 1 and 5). 
Likewise, there is no similarity between this work 
and that of Frémyn Roussel, as evidenced by Un 
Génie de 1|’Histoire, a heavy Italianate figure in the 
round.1! 

These attributions, therefore, accord badly with the 
style of our relief. Recently, however, Pierre Bontemps 
has been suggested as the author of this work by 
Vitry, who says that the style of Le Réveil des 
Nymphes is like that of Bontemps’ funerary urn for 
the heart of Francis I, now in St.-Denis.!2. The 
observation is entirely justified, the stylistic analogies 
being so close as to make it a very important one. 
Documented as a Bontemps work dating between 
1550 and 1555, the medallions of the funerary urn 
depict classic representations of the arts. They are 
about half the size of our relief and of white marble 
also. Although somewhat simpler, the design and 
handling of their planes display the Italian influences 
and the technical shortcomings already noted in Le 
Réveil des Nymphes. Song and Instrumental Music, 
two medallions from the base of the monument, best 
bring out these similarities of style (Figs. 3 and 4). 
In both as in our relief, the pictorial quality loses 
effectiveness through an unsuccessful demarcation of 
planes due to badly handled contrapposto and fore- 
shortening, despite the plastic figures. A striking 
similarity, the impossible twist of the shoulders, 
exists between the contrapposto of the female figures 
at the extreme left of each of the three relief; the 
foreshortening of the left arm of the figure at the right 
in both of the medallions shows the same defects 
found in our relief in the foreshortened left arm of 
the putto in front of the reclining nymph, and the 
extended right arm of the putéo by her right shoulder. 
Greater similarities exist in the plastic rendering of 
the figures and of the details of the composition. The 
soft modeling of the nude forms, incorrect anatomic- 
ally, and a generalized expression of obvious features 
are identical in the three reliefs; the facial types, 
delicate and soft, and especially the handling of the 
hair, show other strong resemblances.!* The careful 
naturalism of the draperies points even more con- 
clusively to Pierre Bontemps as the author of the 
Louvre relief: the thin drapery over the torso of the 
reclining nymph shows the same kind of light folds 
as in the torso of the central figure in the Song relief; 
the carefully rendered folds of the heavier draperies 
are just as similar in these two panels; while the 
floating drapery of the young satyr in Le Réveil des 
Nymphes shows the same style as that of the Hor- 


11. For an illustration of this figure see P. Vitry and G. Briére, 
Documents de sculpture francaise. La renaissance, Paris, 1911, pl. 
exiv, 1. 

12. Vitry, La sculpture francaise classique, Paris, 1934, p. 26. 

13. For further analogies in the handling of the hair with other 
Bontemps reliefs, see those of the tomb of Francis I, Vitry and 
Briére, of, cit., pl. cxxvi. 





seman of Bontemps’ reliefs for the tomb of Francis I 
(Fig. 6). Other important analogies between our relief 
and those by Bontemps at St.-Denis are: (1) the 
naturalistic tree in the Louvre panel, the leaves being 
in high relief, concave and undercut at the edges in 
the same manner as on the tree in the Song relief; (2) 
the successful differentiation of textures in the thin 
and heavy draperies, the hair, the flesh, the tree, 
and the horns; (3) the careful, naturalistic handling 
of detail; and (4) the mood of revery, of restraint, 
and of suspended action. With such strong stylistic 
similarities, it seems thoroughly justifiable, therefore, 
to attribute Le Réveil des Nymphes to Pierre Bontemps. 
External and documented facts prove that he was 
in contact with Italian work and Italian artists. He 
worked under Primaticcio on stucco decorations at 
Fontainebleau, where he had easy access to ideas 
and engravings of classic subjects.14 This training of 
modeling in stucco reveals itself in the softness of 
the Louvre relief and those of St.-Denis; while the 
naturalism and plasticity, careful detail and restraint 
point to just such a late Gothic and early Renaissance 
background as Pierre Bontemps’ work shows he had. 

Definitely attributable to Pierre Bontemps, and very 
similar to the funerary urn for the heart of Francis I, 
it follows that our relief should be dated about the 
same time as that, c. 1550. Perhaps later studies 
will place to Bontemps’ credit more of the anonymous 
sculpture of the period dealing with classic subject 
matter.15 Certainly, not all the errant classic scenes 
of nymphs and satyrs belong to Goujon, nor to the 
often meaningless grouping, the Ecole de Jean Goujon. 


Pau. S. WINGERT 


14. Bontemps worked at Fontainebleau, as the royal accounts 
show, from about 1535 to 1550. L. E. de Laborde, Les comptes des 
batiments du roi, Paris, 1877, I, pp. roo ff- 

15. Aside from the funerary urn, documents show that he did a 
chimney piece for the king’s chamber at Fontainebleau, represent- 
ing the four seasons, and that the plaster figures which he did for 
the entrance of Charles IX into Paris were of classic theme. See 
Maurice Roy. Un grand artiste de la renaissance, le sculpteur 
Pierre Bontemps, Paris, 1911, pp. 293, 307-308. 


L’EMPEREUR DANS L’ART BYZANTIN; RECHERCHES 
SUR L’ART OFFICIEL DE L’EMPIRE D’ORIENT. By 
André Grabar. (Publications dela Faculté des Lettres 
de [Université de Strasbourg, fasc. 75.) 296 pp.; 
go pls. Paris, 1936. 


This monograph undertakes first to isolate and define 
the “‘ themes ”’ that can be included within the concept 
of ‘‘imperial’’ as distinguished from religious art, 
grouping these under the headings of portraiture, 
imperial victory, the emperor and his subjects, and 
the emperor as inspired and directed by Christ. The 
‘*étude historique’’ which follows, affords a précis 
of the evolution of ‘‘ imperial’’ art from the fourth 
century on, in which is pointed out not merely the 
natural origin of official Byzantine art in that of the 
earlier empire (including, as Grabar emphasizes, the 
Asiatic borrowings which are sometimes ascribed to 
the Eastern emperors although really to be credited 
to their predecessors of the second and third centuries), 
but also the pronounced archaism that kept alive the 
earlier types in later periods. In the fourth, fifth, 
and sixth centuries the traditional pagan types received 
a superficial baptism by the addition to them of 
Christian emblems such as the /aborum, the monogram 
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of Christ, and the Cross; from the end of the sixth 
there is an infiltration of Christian ‘hemes as well as 
symbols which survives the iconoclastic interruption, 
After c. 850 official art is ‘‘ préoccupé avant tout de 
figurer l’orthodoxie et la piété du souverain, ou bien, 
en d’autres termes, de faire ressortir les origines 
divines de la monarchie, de montrer le dasi/eus devant 
Dieu ’’ The post-iconoclastic age kept the old themes, 
but introduced into them the figures of Christ, the 
Virgin, and the saints; the divine coronation of the 
emperor, for example, is an iconographic type con- 


stituted in the ninth century, at the time when the 
coronation ceremony was crystallized in the court 
ritual. Up to this time imperial art had stressed the 
triumphal, autocratic note; the ‘ dyarchic’’ theory 
of Byzantine theology in the Macedonian epoch em- 
phasized, on the other hand, the equality of ecclesiastic 


and imperial authority, and this is expressed by another 
type not seen before, of Moses and Aaron flanking 


the Ark, the one symbolic of the emperor, the other 
of the patriarch. The same trend is shown in a 
negative manner by the disappearance or transforma- 
tion of older types: the coin portraits, so realistic in 
the third century, acquire after Maxentius a stiff 
convention of abstract lineaments and pose (frontal 


or profile) that is constant thereafter, and the dramatic 
action of battle scenes is replaced by a static rendering 
of the emperor’s triumph; the military costume of the 
standing imperator does not survive the sixth century, 
being replaced by the palatine robes of the dasi/eus, 
holding globe and scepter; the equestrian portrait 
disappears after Justinian; the ruler enthroned, first 


found on coins of Galla Placidia, ends on coins of 
Basil I and Leo VI. 

The instances just listed afford an indication of the 
extensive material which Grabar has assembled and 
analyzed. In the course of this process he has in- 
evitably arrived at a number of datings and identifica- 
tions of especial interest, among which we may note 
his decision that the empress on the well-known ivory 
plaque of the Bargello in Florence must be Constantina, 
who wears a chlamys with a /adlion on which is a 
portrait of her husband Mauritius Tiberius (582-602). 
The textile in the cathedral treasury at Bemberg on 
which is depicted a mounted emperor between two 
personifications is dated in the early eleventh century 


and our author suggests an identification of the im- 
perial figure with Basil I]. To the same century is 
somewhat surprisingly dated the mosaic recently un- 
covered by Whittemore in the narthex of Hagia Sophia 
in Constantinople (the Virgin between Constantine and 
Justinian). The emperor prostrate at the feet of Christ 
in the other lunette of the narthex is dated in the 
early Macedonian dynasty, in accordance with Witte- 
more’s own view. Grabar goes to some length in 
literary quotation to maintain that the Greek inscrip- 
tion from John viii (‘‘I am the light of the world’’) 
on the book which the Saviour holds in this mosaic 
is intended to reveal the parallel between the emperor 
as ‘‘ the light of the empire ”’ and Christ—a pardonable 
attempt, in my opinion, to carry somewhat too far 
the otherwise well supported thesis of the book that 
the religious art of Byzantium was throughout very 
much influenced by the official types. 

Certainly an excellent case has been made out for 
such a connection in the centuries from 300 to 600 A. D., 
and this is probably the most important contribution 
of a work which contributes a great deal to Byzantine 


archaeology. Grabar shows by comparative dates the 
antecedent relation of such themes as the congiarium 
of the frieze of the Arch of Constantine, the emperor 
crowning vassals on coins, the adoration of the emperor; 
to the imitations thereof, respectively, by the Christian 
types of the Donation to St. Peter, Christ crowning 
Saints, the Adoration of Christ. The Adoration of 
the Magi on the famous pulpit of Salonica is inspired, 
according to Jerphanion, whom Grabar follows, by 
a relief on the Arch of Galerius in the same city 
which represents an offering of barbarians and a 
procession of Victories; here one must however note 
that the iconographic type followed in the rendering 
of the scene on the pulpit is represented on many 
other Early Christian monuments and that the problem 
of its origin is perhaps not so simply solved. One 
may note with reservation also Grabar’s acceptance 
of the old theory that the Passage of the Red Sea 
on the Christian sarcophagi is a motif contemporaneous 
with and inspired by the monumental commemorations 
of the Battle of the Milvian Bridge; the sarcophagi 
displaying the motif must be dated two generations 
after the victory of Constantine over Maxentius, as 
Marion Lawrence has shown (Art Bulletin, X1V (1932), 
p. 121). Our author relies for his sarcophagus chro- 
nology on Wilpert alone, and has not used the recent 
work on this subject by Miss Lawrence and the Euro- 
pean students who have followed her lead. Thus the 
excellent sections on the Entry into Jerusalem and 
the ‘‘ Triumphal Cross ”’ cite the sarcophagus examples 
of both types as ‘‘ Constantinian,’’ though dating more 
recent than Wilpert’s would place them in a later 
period. 

The most interesting part of this section on ‘‘ Im- 
perial and Christian Art’’ is the novel explanation 
which Grabar’s general thesis brings to the enigmatic 
mosaics of the apsidal arch of S. Maria Maggiore in 
Rome. Imperial reliefs furnished according to Grabar 
the models not only for the composition and details 
of the separate scenes but even of their arrangement 
in series: the upper episodes depicting the recognition 
of the Christ Child by the Jews corresponds to the 
acknowledgment of the emperor’s power by the 
citizens in the upper zone of such compositions as 
one on the base of the obelisk of Theodosius I in 
Constantinople ; the lower scenes which show the Ado- 
ration of the Magi and the episodes of Herod resemble 
the lower zone of the Constantinopolitan relief with 
its acclamation of the emperor by the genfes. The 
‘‘ Etimasia "? at the summit of the arch is inspired 
by official types depicting the imperial throne as such. 
The central group of the Presentation is based on 
groups depicting the ‘‘ Concordia ’’ of emperors, and 
the temple which appears in the scene is the Temple 
of Venus and Rome. The Adoration of the Magi 
owes its peculiar composition of the Child enthroned 
between Mary and Anna (?) to the well-known trio 
of emperor seated between the personifications of 
Rome and Constantinople. 

The book is admirable evidence of the higher type 
of research in Byzantine art, that is increasingly 
frequent these latter years, by reason of its compre- 
hensive grasp not only of the monumental but also 
of the literary material; it will be an indispensable 
aid to every student in the field. 


C. R. Morey 
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L’ABBAZIA DI Pomposa. By Mario Salmi. J volume 
text, 279 pages, 414 illustrations. Portfolio of 45 
plates (14 in color). Folio. Edition of 500 Copies. 
Rome, Libreria dello Stato, 1936. 600 lire 


This lavishly produced monograph by Professor 
Salmi at last gives an adequate idea of the importance 
of Pomposa, both as a store-house of the art of the 
so-called Dark Ages—the centuries immediately fol- 
lowing upon the decline of Ravenna—as well as the 
mural painting of the Trecento. The abbey, whose 
soaring campanile dominantes the marshy delta of the 
Po, near Codigoro, south of Ferrara, was probably 
founded in the eighth century, and the basilica of 
Ravennate type utilized sculptured capitals, screens, 
mosaics, and other material from the abandoned port 
of Classe. During the eleventh and twelfth centuries 
under the Benedictines, the establishment was at its 
height, and from this period date the beautiful atrium 
with its polychrome decoration and the even more 
astonishing campanile—perhaps the finest of its type 
in all Romagna and the Veneto—together with the 
other monastic buildings, including the Palazzo della 
Ragione. 

Professor Salmi discusses in detail and with keen 
critical acumen these varied structures, giving us a 
clearer exposition than we have hitherto had of the 
multiple influences which produced them. 

Especially valuable is the thorough treatment and 
illustration of the sculpture—the capitals and deco- 
rated slabs, the terra-cottas and other details which 
make up the polychrome embellishment of the atrium 
and the campanile and which constitute, perhaps, the 
chief glory of the monument. A chapter is devoted 
to the remarkable mosaic pavement in the basilica, a 
part of which is undoubtedly earlier than the building 
itself and comes from Ravenna, the remainder dating 
from the eleventh century. Students of early medi- 
aeval painting will also be interested in the adequate 
publication for the first time of the fragments of 
eleventh century murals which still survive in the 
church, It seems probable that the basilica once con- 
tained a complete and typically Benedictine mural 
decoration of the eleventh century, comparable to 
that of S. Vincenzo at Galliano or S. Angelo in 
Formis, which was covered by the fourteenth century 
frescoes. The latter may, in fact, follow the general 
iconographical scheme of the earlier period. 

Three chapters give a detailed analysis of the Tre- 
cento frescoes which, although not always of the 
highest quality, are probably the most extensive wall 
paintings of the period still existing in this part of 
Italy. The Crucifixion and the imposing saints and 
prophets of the chapter house, Professor Salmi com- 
pares with Bolognese miniatures, and he would at- 
tribute them to that school. Following Crowe and 
Cavalcaselle, he gives the beautiful frescoes in the 
refectory—the best of the work at Pomposa—which 
include the Last Supper and the Christ Enthroned, 
to Pietro da Rimini. The basilica itself contains one 
of the most complete pictorial schemes of the Tre- 
cento: the great Christ surrounded by saints in the 
apse, the Last Judgment on the entrance wall, and 
the tiers of Old and New Testament scenes above 
the arcades of the nave. The best of this work is 
attributed to Vitale da Bologna and the remainder, 
which is very uneven in quality, to his followers and 
assistants. 
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Of especial interest is a final chapter largely de- 
voted to the majolica plates employed in the adorn- 
ment of the facades of the portico and the Palazzo 


_ della Ragione and, above all, the campanile. Scarcely 


any of the originals remain i# si/u, but enough frag- 
ments are preserved in the littlhe museum to give a 
clear idea of what they were like. We find examples 
of both glazed and unglazed ware, coming for the 
most part from Saracenic Egypt—another proof of the 
oriental origin of this type of decoration which was 
so popular in Rome, in Tuscany, and elsewhere in 
Italy. 

The excellence of the illustrations, which include 
a large amount of comparative material, should again 
be emphasized. Those plates which are in color are 
unusually accurate and include portions of the poly- 
chrome decoration of the atrium and the campanile, 
the greater part of the mosaic pavement, and frag- 
ments of the Romanesque painting. The notes at 
the end of each chapter contain complete bibliogra- 
phical references, and there is also a complete index. 
If a bibliography had been added at the end of the 
volume it would have been an aid for quicker re- 
ference. 

This monograph should prove a valuable addition 
to any library covering the fields of early mediaeval 
architecture and decoration and Italian painting of 
the Trecento. 

EpGar W. ANTHONY 


THE PIERPONT MORGAN LIBRARY EXHIBITION OF IL- 
LUMINATED MANUSCRIPTS HELD AT THE NEw YorK 
Pusitic Lisprary. J/ntroduction by Charles Rufus 
Morey, Catalogue of the Manuscripts by Belle da 
Costa Greene and Meta Harrsen, xxii, 85 pp.; 
roo pls. New York, Privately Published, 1934. 


This handsome volume is a welcome memorial of 
the exhibition of the Morgan manuscripts held at the 
New York Public Library in the spring of 1934. The 
hundred illustrations are excellently chosen and well 
reproduced. The detailed, painstaking catalogue by 
Miss Greene and Miss Harrsen contains, besides the 
descriptions and bibliographies, innumerable notes 
and comments contributed by scholars who have 
studied the manuscripts in recent years. Until we 
have the full publication which our studies require, 
this catalogue will serve the need of the student for 
an introduction to the Morgan manuscripts and the 
literature on them. 

The essay by Professor Morey is a ‘‘ reprinting, 
with additions and corrections, of the two articles’’ 
published in Zhe Arts in 1925 in review of the 
Morgan Library exhibition of that year. It is a survey 
of the whole history of illumination as exemplified 
in the Morgan manuscripts, and gave an opportunity 
for Professor Morey to present his broad views on 
the history of mediaeval art. These are dominated 
largely by naturalistic standards which close his eyes 
to Coptic and Mozarabic art, and by ethnic theories 
which lead him to interpret the history of art in 
terms of racial psychological traits and geographical 
polarities. If in certain problems he accepts as sig- 
nificant the qualities of color and design associated 
with non-naturalistic arts, he has not extended this 
modern view to arts which lie a little to the side 
of the main course of European development, and 
in consequence he has regarded them as merely 
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degenerate forms of late classic art. The departures 
from a naturalistic or a classic standard are referred 
then either to a cultural decay or to the intrusion 
of new ‘‘races,’’ which impose upon the classic 
heritage the peculiarities of their supposedly inherent 
temperament. 

A few examples will show how these viewpoints 
affect the interpretation of art. 

Isolating the ‘‘red cheek spots and disintegrated 
composition’’ as symptomatic elements, Professor 
Morey describes the Beatus manuscripts as *‘ prime 
examples of the decayed Latin style in Spain,.’’ Yet 
these are hardly the peculiar marks of decayed Latin 
style; they appear also in provincial or rustic Greek 
art (cf. Ambrosianus 49-50). Such a judgment of the 
earlier Beatus Apocalypse overlooks its positive de- 
corative qualities, its apocalyptic phantasy and won- 
derful inventions of color—in short, its character 
as a work of art. The composition of the Beatus 
miniatures is anything but disintegrated. It may 
appear at first glance a naive ornamental juxtaposition 
of rigid units, but this is not the same as ‘‘disinte- 
gration’’—in the sense of scattered, disorganized, or 
un-co-ordinated elements. A more attentive, sympa- 
thetic eye will discover in these small paintings 
evident adjustments of the units and spacing to 
expressive schemes related to the textual meanings, 
and unlike anything in Latin painting. It is also an 
error, | think, to say of the later Beatus manuscript 
(c. 1220) that it is ‘‘the Latin style in its most child- 
ish form’’ and that ‘‘ the facial types, postures and 
structure of the figures are still survivals of the debased 
antique—and this at a time when Gothic art in France 
was constructing its proudest monuments.’’ A student 
of early Gothic painting would say confidently that 
this manuscript has already lost the Mozarabic qualities 
of the earlier example, that the drawing betrays in 
its naturalism and in its descriptive accents the 
absorption of late Romanesque and early Gothic art. 
It is difficult to see the two Beatus manuscripts 
together without being struck by the early thirteenth 
century character of the second Beatus. The themes 
are the same as in the first manuscript, the broad, 
colored divisions of the field, the heraldic schemes, 
are still there; but the color has lost its original 
subtropical intensity and is broken up into playfully 
checkered rather than horizontally banded patterns. 
The familiar Gothic blues and reds begin to pre- 
dominate over the Mozarabic orange, yellow, and 
violet. The figures are massively drawn and possess 
a Romanesque agility. 

In the paragraph following his attribution of the 
Beatus manuscripts to a rustic and decayed Latinity 
or illusionism, Professor Morey describes a Persian 
current in Byzantine art in terms of a whole series 
of traits which may be matched in the Beatus manu- 
scripts: ‘‘the tendency to sacrifice representation to 
decoration, the flattening of the figures, the two 
dimensional composition, the elimination of cast 
shadows, and by contrast the gradual assembling of 
the lights and darks into a pattern of chiaroscuro. 
As life dies out of the scenes and motifs, a new 
splendor of color comes to take its place, showing 
the effect of a growing tone-instinct unknown to 
antiquity and traceable to Persian influence’”’ (p. iii). 
Actually, there is no clear evidence that Persian art 
possessed as early asthe fifth or sixth century the 
specific coloration that Professor Morey seems to 


attribute to it. On the other hand, the flatness and 
rigidity are already evident in Greek and Roman art 
several centuries before, especially in rustic and 
provincial works, independent of Persian art. The 
one Persian manuscript in the exhibition, the Manafi 
(1295), hardly illustrates, as he thinks, the tendencies 
opposed to late Hellenistic style or the ‘powerful 
counter-current from Persia.’’ It shows a remarkable 
naturalism, with animals represented in space and in 
landscape settings, and betrays evident juxtapositions 
of Mongolian and Mesopotamian forms. And what 
can be designated as the Eastern color and decorative 
composition in these miniatures is sufficiently unlike 
the corresponding color and decorative principles in 
Byzantine miniatures to lead us to question the views 
expressed by Professor Morey. 

A phrase like ‘‘ growing tone-instinct unknown to 
antiquity and traceable to Persian influence,” if read 
literally, is misleading. If, as the context suggests, 
instincts are developed historically and copied by one 
people from another, then we can hardly attribute to 
them the significance of inherent racial-psychological 
forces; they cease to be instincts in the biological 
sense. But actually we have no good reason to believe 
that specific, historically developed color schemes 
are racial and ‘‘instinctive,’’ or that Byzantine color 
is ‘‘borrowed’’ from the Persians. The frequent 
assimilation of Byzantine to Persian color rests ona 
vague sentiment of their common richness, and betrays 
its looseness in the banal comparison of early Greek 
miniatures with much later Persian rugs, rarely with 
contemporary paintings. It is important that Byzantine 
color be characterized in its own terms and distin- 
guished from the color in other arts before such 
genealogies of color are accepted. We still lack an 
empirical study of Early Christian and late classic 
color as a starting point for the solution of these 
problems. The recent posthumous work of Tikkanen 
is confined largely to classification of colors and 
pigments. - 

It is further incorrect to speak of ‘‘ the Greek sense 
of form that strives for third dimension, and the 
Oriental sense of pattern that negatives this with its 
gold background and its rich and arbitrary play of 
color’’ as a ‘‘contradictory interaction of Oriental 
and Hellenic elements”’ in Byzantine art. This is an 
artificial polarity, like the dualism of Alexandria and 
Asia Minor, the Germanic and the Mediterranean, 
and evades the real problem of characterizing precisely 
the relations of shapes and colors in Byzantine art 
and of explaining Byzantine art in the light of 
Byzantine history and culture. Form and color are 
neither opposite nor contradictory, as Professor Morey 
seems to suppose, although a given color scheme 
may conflict with a specific formal arrangement. But 
if ‘‘no wall decoration has ever surpassed the Byzantine 
mosaic,’’ how can he describe this art as aesthetically 
contradictory? If, in Byzantine art, a deep landscape 
terminated in a gold sky, as in certain German works 
of the fifteenth century, we might speak perhaps of 
a conflict of the natural and the artificial and also 
perhaps of space and background. But the typical 
Byzantine painting with gold background shows little, 
if any, striving (to use Professor Morey’s word) toward 
an unlimited depth, and the figures are set within 
the narrow stage of the immediate foreground. Far 
from contradicting the statuesque frontal figures before 
it, the gold surface often supplies a substantial, yet 
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luminous, background which helps to establish the 
corporeal quality of the figure, and, in its radiance 
and associations of magnificence, confirms the sug- 
gestion of an externally unconditioned and superior 
existence emanating from the form, gesture, and facial 
expression of the figure. Nor is the gold background 
an Oriental intrusion in Byzantine miniatures; it is 
rare in early Persian painting and practically unknown 
in Syrian Christian manuscripts, but appears in the 
oldest Byzantine manuscript we posses, the Vienna 
Dioscurides. There is even, I am told, a Roman 
example of a mosaic figure on a gold background in 
the storerooms of Pompeii. 

The Coptic miniatures of the ninth and tenth 
centuries are similarly judged in the light of Hellen- 
istic canons and a doubtful racial-historical theory. 
They appear to be nothing more than degenerations 
of Hellenistic art due to the ‘‘return of Oriental 
habits.’’ Hellenistic curves ‘‘instinct with life.... 
relapse into rectilinear angularity, arriving finally at the 
pure geometry which is continued in Fatimite wood- 
carving.’’ The return of native ‘‘Oriental habits’’ 
should, on the contrary, produce in Egypt active 
figures, as in Pharaonic painting and relief, and an 
ideal clarity of ornamental elements, unlike the 
complexity of Fatimid decoration. The derivation of 
Fatimid art from such Coptic drawing is ambiguous, 
though a connection might be found between certain 
themes of Fatimid art and Coptic geometrical patterns 
of the sixth and seventh centuries. Fatimid ornament 
shows also complex curvilinear arabesques, and in 
its angular designs tends towards an intricate, un- 
decipherable system of continuous and intersecting 
lines, unlike the distinct, repeated, parallel lines and 
chevrons of late Coptic drapery and figure design. 

The description of North European styles includes 
corresponding generalities on the nature of the ‘‘barb- 
arian spirit’? and the psychology of peoples. To 
judge by Professor Morey’s account, ‘‘Northern’’ 
art has no structure or order; ‘‘apparently without 
reasoned purpose, since devoid at once of Greek 
symmetry or Oriental rhythm, the Irish ornament 
ultimately explains itself as unconsciously animated 
by a dynamic principle.’’ This principle is its con- 
tinuous ‘‘singing line.’’ He identifies Irish art with 
that of the German migrations as common express- 
ions of ‘‘the barbarian spirit undisciplined by any 
classical heritage, for Ireland was never Romanized.’’ 
(It is worth noting in this connection that Porter and 
Neuss have derived the static ornamental character 
of Mozarabic painting from Irish art!) The reader 
would never suppose from such descriptions that the 
so-called Irish manuscript art developed mainly in Eng- 
land, that the art of Ireland prior to Christianity does 
not show the typical interlaced bands and involved 
animals, that even the art of the Germanic barbarians 
is a product of long historical evolution in which 
classic and Eastern art contributed essential elements, 
and that the “riot of color and luxuriant ornament ’’ 
in Irish and Germanic work are fairly late develop- 
ments, parallel to similar developments in Mediter- 
ranean and Near Eastern art, rather than entirely 
distinct from them. 

To speak of ‘“‘barbarian fervor’ as an explanation 
of the style of the Utrecht Psalter is strange in the 
light of the complete absence of such qualities in 
representations by the same barbarians in Gaul! and 


Germany several centuries before. But Professor 
Morey does not adhere strictly to his own definition 
of the barbarian psychology. If in the Utrecht Psalter 
the ‘*Teutonic ideal of effective force and violent 
emotion’’ produces figures that are ‘‘twisted and 
warped into postures that make one ache to look 
at; draperies and even landscapes swirl and heave in 
tumultuous movement;” the later German manu- 
scripts, with rather inert, stolid figures, simply show 
‘*that tight and precise style that betrays the German 
hand;’’ but still later ‘‘as time goes on, racial force 
asserts itself and the figures become more savage 
and Teutonic, finally evolving that strong, solid 
type which passes into Romanesque sculpture.’’ 
The Norse settlers of Northern France conquer 
England and bring ‘‘ severity and discipline ’’ to the 
wayward and exuberant Anglo-Saxon style; the Ger- 
manic inhabitants of Northern France who once 
produced out of their racial souls the unstable and 
exaggerated Utrecht Psalter become the bearers of 
Gothic ‘‘monumentality.’’ 

The looseness and vagueness of such generalities, 
which are only too common in modern writing on art, 
are in complete contrast to the care and precision 
with which Professor Morey approaches questions of 
dating and provenance of individual works of art. 

There are several further historical observations 
which are suggested to the reviewer by Professor 
Morey’s article. He speaks of the Vatican Virgil 
(lat. 3225) as ‘‘our earliest illuminated manuscript.’’ 
Attention should be called to an older Greek papyrus 
fragment in Paris (B. N. Suppl. gr. 1294) published 
by Gasiorowski. It is part of an erotic novel of the 
second or third century A. D. and is of undoubted 
Egyptian provenance. The miniature is therefore of 
the greatest interest as an assured example of the 
style of late Hellenistic book illustration in Egypt. 
Although illusionistic in details, it lacks the elements 
of landscape and background depth, the active 
figures and the general picturesqueness with which 
‘‘Alexandrian”’ style has been identified. 

In attributing Morgan MS. 645 to Salzburg, unlike 
the catalogue, where it is assigned with a question 
mark to Constance (Boeckler’s suggestion), Professor 
Morey refers to the miniature of the Washing of Feet 
(fig. 4) as illustrating ‘‘the strong Byzantine strain in 
German Romanesque illumination, in that the scene 
retains the characteristic Byzantine features of the 
episode, the gesture of Peter toward his head ac- 
cording to the words as recorded in John xiii: 9.’ 
This gesture, however, is common to Byzantine, 
Oriental, and Latin works and can hardly be cited 
as evidence of a specific Byzantine influence, even 
less in a miniature so un-Byzantine in its forms. The 
iconography of this miniature is Romanesque and 
essentially un-Byzantine in realistic details like the 
kneeling posture of Christ and in the conversion of 
the bench of the apostles into a dining-table, with 
knife and cup. Further, the standing posture of the 
apostles, their limitation to five, the tonsure of Peter 
are also un-Byzantine, but known in Romanesque 
versions of the scene. 

Also doubtful are his references to the Bolognese 
style of the Gothic period as French and to Giotto’s 
art as a ‘‘transformation of the forms and formulae 
of French decadent Gothic style.... accepted and 
invested with bulk and a new significance.’’ The 
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Bolognese style is more Italo-Byzantine than French, 
and the contemporary French Gothic elements in 
Giotto are quite secondary and indirect, hardly the 
starting-point of his development. 


MEYER SCHAPIRO 


DocuMENTI ARTISTICI URBINATI. By Giorgio Gronau. 
Raccolta di Fonti per la Storia dell’ Arte, diretta da 
Mario Salmi, Vol. I. Florence, G. C. Sansoni, 1936. 
XI/, 288 pp. 50 lire. 


It is a hopeful symptom that an editor and a 
publisher can be found today who have the courage 


to start a new series of source publications in our 
field. Art criticism in late years has been unfavorable, 
if not even hostile to such undertakings. Since the 
famous collection of the Quellenschriften zur Kunst- 


geschichte stopped in 1908 with W. Kallab’s important 
book on Vasari, a number of attempts have been 
made to start similar series, but apparently they 
never encountered favor enough to be really success- 
ful. In this way our libraries are full of isolated, 
sometimes very valuable, volumes of source material. 
We sincerely wish better success for the new under- 
taking. Its external form is not ambitious; so the 
price can be kept low, which is something that counts 
and which has been in the past too often carelessly 
disregarded. Moreover I should think the need for 
such a publication is being more and more badly 
felt everywhere, but especially in the field of Italian 
art. How difficult, e. g., is the problem of the editions 
of Leone Battista Alberti’s writings! With the help 
of Julius v. Schlosser’s invaluable book (which, in- 


cidentally, came out last year in an inexpensive, 
augmented Italian translation) we can easily learn 
which of the many editions we ought to use. But 
then comes the problem of finding these editions in 
our libraries; how scattered they are, and how old! 


And can one rely on them? There is certainly a need 
for a complete, critical Alberti edition; it would be 
a wonderful task for such a publication as Prof. Salmi’s. 
Furthermore, though the value of the Quellenschriften 
series is undeniable, consisting chiefly of excellent 
volumes, the edition of Filarete’s treatise e. g., 


which is included in it, is insufficient, the text being 
incomplete, and partly translated, partly rendered in 
the original. And there are other volumes in this 


series which must be re-edited, as their commentaries 
have become quite obsolete as a consequence of more 


recent researches. The works of quite a number of 
interesting art writers of the past are either available 
only in completely unsatisfactory editions (the most 
scandalous example is Baldinucci) or not available 


at all. And the fate of many of the smaller source 
publications, which disappear so quickly from the 
market and after a few years belong to the rarities, 
has taught us that a uniform series, published by one 
of the big publishing houses is the safest place for 
all kinds of smaller items too. We should be happy 
if, e. g., the interesting diaries of painters like Pon- 
tormo, Baldovinetti, Neri di Bicci, or the autobi- 
ographies of Bandinelli and Raffaele da Montelupo 
and similar short writings were available in a volume. 
Some of them, like the notebook of Baldovinetti, 
cannot be found in the bookstores. And would it not 
be a great help if somebody collected the immense ma- 
terial scattered through the thousands of small and rare 


‘*Nozze” publications, i. e. papers privately printed 
to celebrate marriages, a kind of publication which 
seems to be peculiar to Italy? There is an almost 
unlimited field for Prof. Salmi’s series, and one wishes 
the interest of the book-buying public corresponded 
to these vast possibilities. 

It is a good tradition to include in such publica- 
tions also volumes which contain merely documents, 
as this first volume of the new series does. But if 
editing an old text and furnishing it with the ne- 
cessary notes means already a good deal of work 
and responsability for the person to whom the edition 
is entrusted, in the case of such a document volume 
everything of course depends completely on the 
person who finds the documents, who selects them 
and brings them into a reasonable connection with 
each other. 

So it was a lucky moment when Prof. Salmi asked 
Dr. Gronau to collect in a volume the results of his 
long researches in what is left of the archives of the 
Dukes of Urbino. Dr. Gronau’s publications on the 
Kunstbestrebungen der Herzoege von Urbino in the 


Jahrbuch der Preussischen Kunstsammlungen, with 


their interesting information, especially about Titian, 
belong to the foundations of our knowledge. But we 
knew that their author was keeping much more 
unpublished material from the same archives in his 
desk and that he was continually increasing it. As 
I myself can testify from many experiences, these 
treasures were always open to scholars who happened 
to be interested in one of the many fields which they 
covered, and many small items have found their 
way into print either through Dr. Gronau himself or 
through others. But we must be really grateful that 
the main bulk is now edited in the shape of a book. 
It is well that some of the documents published 
previously are again included, where they are needed 
for completeness. In this shape these documents 
make consistent, even exciting reading. 

Very interesting is the foreword, in which Dr. Gro- 
nau sketches the vicissitudes of the archives of the 
court of Urbino, a great part of which, and for us 
the most interesting part, has found its way into the 
Archivio di Stato in Florence. These pages, which 
reflect so much of greater history, will be invaluable 
as a guide for everybody who wishes in future to 
study in these archives. On the other hand, they 
show how much patient research was needed to piece 
together the evidence for the different cases with 
which the author deals. 

The documents are divided into groups. The first 
deals with the relations between Dukes Francesco 
Maria I and Guidobaldo with Titian, relations which 
covered more than forty years and which gave origin 
to some of the best-known masterpieces of the painter. 
A second group is concerned with the erection of the 
Villa Imperiale near Pesaro, built for Duke Francesco 
Maria I and Eleonora Gonzaga by Girolamo Genga, 
a painter and architect whom we find also in various 
other activities at the court. Another group of doc- 
uments is dedicated to Sebastiano Serlio, the archi- 
tect, and to the Venetian painters Battista Franco and 
Palma Giovane. One of the most interesting sections 
of the book contains documents regarding Federigo 
tarocci, next to Raphael the pride of the school of 
painting of Urbino, whom Duke Francesco Maria I! 
cherished; documents on Federigo Zuccari, also he 
a native of the Duchy of Urbino; and documents 
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on Girolamo Campagna, a Venetian sculptor who 
appears for a moment on the artistic horizon of Ur- 
bino, playing there a not too glorious part. The 
volume concludes with a number of documents which 
show that Francesco Maria II, besides being inter- 
ested in the art of his time, was an eager collector 
of ancient art, especially when it was connected with 
the history of his family or his dukedom. We see 
him hunting for masterpieces from the golden age 
of Italian art, and we need not be astonished if his 
main aim was to lay hands on as many pictures by 
Raphael as he could. 

The value of the documents collected by Dr. Gro- 
nau is twofold, as is reflected in the two long in- 
troductions to the volume, which sum up in concise 
form the conclusions to be drawn from the documents. 
Of immediate use to everybody concerned with con- 
noisseurship is the second introduction, where the 
author with the help of inventories of the Ducal 
Palace in Urbino and other similar material tries to 
identify the picture mentioned in the documents. He 
succeeds in many instances, arriving at clear and 
convincing results. Occasionally he considers also 
pictures which do not happen to occur in the docu- 
ments, but which are listed in the ancient inventories 
and which consequently are tied up with all these 
questions of identification. Here the author continues 
and completes researches of earlier years. Most of 
the paintings thus identified are now in the Palazzo 
Pitti and the Uffizi in Florence, brought there by 
the last member of the Rovere family, Vittoria, who 
had married Ferdinando II dei Medici. We can follow 
the history of famous pictures like the Bella by Titian, 
his portraits of the Duke and the Duchess, the early 
Venus in the Uffizi, etc. A special case is that of 
the portrait of Duchess Giulia Varana, who died 
young, before Titian had finished her portrait—the 
portrait which Dr. Gronau found years ago in one 
of the seldom visited rooms of Palazzo Pitti. Every 
evidence speaks so favorably of Dr. Gronau’s theory 
that this picture is really the one which Titian painted 
in 1546/47, that it is hard to understand how it 
recently came to be pronounced a Flemish copy of a 
Titian. 

The pictures by Baroccio have apparently presented 
much more difficulty, and those by Federigo Zuccari 
all remain unidentified. Interesting is what we hear 
about the intricate and much-discussed question of 
Raphael’s portrait of Julius II. The author has found 
a new clue to settle the claims that the different 
replicas make to be the original. It is a pity he could 
not carry the investigation to its end. Finally, we 
find here again the notes regarding the portraits of 
Francesco Maria I and Guidobaldo della Rovere, 
which the author has already identified with two 
famous pictures in the Uffizi and Palazzo Pitti. A 
completely new suggestion, which is certainly much 
better than previous theories, is made to clear the 
mystery of the much discussed basis of the Idolino 
statue in the Archaeological Museum in Florence. The 
author succeeds in proving that it cannot date from 
the Quattrocento, and that consequently the attribution 
to Vittorio Ghiberti is to be discarded. He connects 
the basis tentatively with Serlio, who was connected 
with Urbino just at the time the statue was found 
and acquired by the duke. 

These few indications may suffice to give a taste 
of some of the results of the book. But it may not 
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be superfluous to mention an observation that one 
cannot fail to make in going through these pages, 
and which may be taken as a grave warning to all 
those who have dedicated themselves to the game 
of attribution. Nowhere else can one see so clearly 
how many copies of famous masterpieces must have 
existed already in comparatively early times, painted 
as substitutes for the originals, when they were not 
available themselves to a longing collector, or painted 
as gifts from the owner to the admirer of his treas- 
ures. And from what we learn from the documents, 
these copies often must have been very good, and 
may still be misleading the critics. About Titian we 
hear that he himself copied his own pictures, if he 
could satisfy in this way a prince or the pope. 

But these documents have an interest which goes 
far beyond such questions. In the first introduction, 
in which the author explains the meaning of the 
documents in their context, and above all in the 
documents themselves we get an extremely lively 
picture of the artistic life in general, as it was to be 
found in one of the most typical Italian courts of the 
sixteenth century. Everybody who has ever gone 
through heavy volumes of documents in archives, 
looking for some special information, will remember 
that it is very often not at all the finding of this 
information that makes the research so attractive and 
exciting, but it is the possibility of observing the 
happenings of things hundreds of years ago in all 
their variety and their quaint flavor. The educational 
value of such work lies greatly in this side of the 
experience: such an almost subconscious study of 
the possibilities of an age can teach us to look at 
past times more with the eyes of the past and to 
develop a finer critical instinct. Reading such a well- 
selected collection of documents as Dr. Gronau’s 
can give us a good substitute for such an opportunity. 
For the author himself these documents certainly 
have not been merely a means to reach a definite 
aim, an attribution, an identification, or to get some 
other limited information, But we can gather from his 
criterion of selection that he knows how to appreciate 
the significant little happenings and the characteristic 
circumstances of a special event. So he has preserved 
in his selection much of the strong flavor that be- 
longs to original documents which have been heaped 
together by the good and the ill chances of life. 

How interesting and revealing, e. g., is the detailed 
information we get about the above-mentioned por- 
trait of Duchess Giulia Verana! Titian apparently 
had to finish it in Venice, while the duchess was in 
Urbino. So we hear him ask for parts of her dress 
to help his memory. And it is perhaps characteristic 
of Titian that he insists that the petticoat sent to Venice 
be of a certain shade of red even if simple silk must 
be substituted for velvet, which would have been so 
much more proper in a representative picture of this 
period, It is also important to learn that Titian was 
paying much attention to the frames his pictures 
were to have. We see him often spending high sums 
for them and their gilding, and in one instance 
he confesses his doubts that there would be any 
woodcarver in Urbino able to satisfy him in the 
matter of frames.} 


1. ‘‘ Telaio”’ in this case must mean the whole frame, not only 
the blind frame on which the picture was mounted. Cf. Docs, XCII 
and XCV, 
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Perhaps typical of relations between the average 
artist and his patron is what was happening to Gi- 
rolamo Campagna, who certainly had no easy time, 
when he had to satisfy all the wishes of the duke 
and of Barocci, who acted as an adviser in regard 
to the statue of Federigo da Montefeltro, which is 
still in the Palazzo Ducale in Urbino. 

From such details we learn much about the pecu- 
liarities of the individual artists. But these appear in 
still a more direct way in the documents: there are 
letters written by Titian himself, by Girolamo Genga 
(these are very odd because of the continual pro- 
testations of his honesty and other good qualities), by 
Baroccio, Federigo Zuccari, Serlio, Campagna, Pompeo 
Leoni. And there are very definite contemporary 
judgments of the artists, the most remarkable that 
on the bottomless avariciousness of Titian. Very 
lively appears also the figure of Federigo Barocci, 
whose continual and apparently nervous illness, and 
whose slowness in work seem to have caused many 
a trouble to his protector. 

One might go on for many pages without exhausting 
the wealth of interesting facts contained in this vo- 
lume. Michelangelo, Filippo Terzi, Scamozzi, Gio- 
vanni Bandini, I] Cavaliere d’Arpino, Michele San- 
michele, Tiziano Aspetti, Camillo Mariani— these are 
a few of the more important names which appear 
on its pages. We are informed about the things 
going on in the courts of Madrid, Florence, Prague 
(there is an amusing sidelight somewhere on the odd 
tastes of Rudolph II), and in the Vatican. We hear 
about the gardens of the Villa Imperiale and follow 
the discussion about the trees to be planted there; 
we find Barocci designing the stage setting for a new 
comedy; the duke corresponds about jewelry or a 
precious crystal vessel he wants to buy. He sends 
products of his famous majolica workshops in Urbino 
and Casteldurante as gifts to his friends. Someone 
ridicules the palace Federigo Zuccari was erecting 
for himself in Rome, near S. Trinita dei Monti as 
a ‘‘capriccio poetico’”’ and a “ palazzotto senza un 
proposito al mondo.’”’ In another correspondence 
Charles V is accused of ‘‘estrema aviritia’’ towards 
Titian. We must refer the reader to the book itself 
and can assure him that he will find himself in charge 
of extremely helpful hands, that have taken great 
care to set up the book in a perfect typographical 
clearness and have furnished it with excellent indexes, 
so that everybody can easily find his way. 


ULRICH MIDDELDORF 


DuTCH AND FLEMISH PAINTERS. By Carel van Mander. 
Translation from the Schilderboeck and Introduction 
by Constant van de Wall. lxix, 560 pp.; 1 map; 
&vo. New York, McFarlane, Warde, McFarlane, 
1936. $ 6.25. 


At last an English translation has been made of 
that staple among art sources, Van Mander’s Dufch 
and Flemish Painters. Henry Hymans had made an 
excellent translation from its late sixteenth century 
Dutch into French, and Floerke had translated it into 
German; but not until 1936 was there a translation 
specifically for English readers. Mr. Van de Wall of 
New York University obliged us all and put future 
scholars in his debt by translating from the original 
text and compiling this splendidly accurate, authentic, 
and comprehensive English edition. 


The notes, stories, and biographies of two hundred 
and thirty painters by “‘ our northern Vasari,”” Van 
Mander, are prefaced and appended to generously. 
Before the text there is a preface by Van de Wall, 
giving the history briefly of the editions of the Schilder- 
boeck. Next, there is an introduction, Care/ van Mander 
and his Time, by the translator; then a biography, 
The Family, the Birth, the Life, and the Works, of 
Carel van Mander, Painter and Poet, his Death and 
his funeral by (?) Adam van Mander, possibly a 
brother of Carel’s; and then, the original dedication 
by Van Mander, and his preface. 

In a twenty-two page introduction, starting with 
Charles V of the Holy Roman Empire, Van de Wall 
sketches the historical scene upon which Van Mander 
was born and in which he had his being, giving par- 
ticular attention to the status of art in that time and 
place. He also describes Van Mander’s textbook “ in 
which [quoting Van Mander] are presented to zealous 
youth the Principles of the Fine and Liberal Art of 
painting. Next, in three parts, the Lives of the Famous 
and I}lustrious Painters of Ancient and Modern Times. 
Finally, the Explanation of the Metamorphoses of 
Ovid. Also Chapters on Symbolism and Mythology. 
All this is for the use of Painters, Art Lovers and 
Poets, and for People of All Ranks, by Carel van 
Mander, Painter.’’ The introduction is not enter- 
tainingly written and it is not at all well edited; but 
it is sufficient for the purpose of informing. 

The archaic, funny, eulogizing biography, translated, 
I presume, from the biography in the second edition, 
gives vivid identity to the person of Van Mander and 
makes one want to see his paintings. 

These preceding articles 2re interesting even to the 
causal reader, but the material which follows the text 
is of interest only to the serious student. After the 
presentation of the fruits of Van Mander’s sixteenth 
century scholarship comes the evidence of Van de 
Wall’s modern scholarship. Exhaustive, thoroughly 
documented notes to the text fill seventy-seven pages 
and comprise pertinent facts and sources, including 
the observations of Hymans and Floerke and of H. 
E. Greve in his De Bronnen van Carel van Mander 
voor het Leven der Doorluchtighe Nederlandsche en 
Hoogduytsche Schilders. Appendix A, following the 
notes, lists the artists and their works. The works 
seen by Van Mander are starred so that one can 
know whereof he spoke. After that there is a map 
of the Northern and Southern Netherlands, and an 
adjoining appendix which lists the localities mentioned 
in the text and shown on the map and gives under- 
neath each the names of the men who painted there. 
Another very complete appendix gives an index to 
subjects. Under such headings as Allegories, Altar 
Paintings, Battle Scenes, are listed the artists’ names 
and any of their works coming under the particular 
classification. Fourth and last is Appendix D: Col- 
lections Mentioned by Van Mander (from Greve, 
Bijlage, I). Everything has been done to make this 
a perfect reference book. 

One more feature might have been added, however, 
to make the book more interesting, and more valu- 
able. The portraits of the artists which illustrate 
the 1764 Amsterdam edition might have been included 
in this one, to the reader’s great advantage. They 
would furnish pictorial memory pegs on which one 
could hang the prose coats tailored by Van Mander. 


Nancy MILLETTE 
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MICHELANGELO THE MAN. By Donald Lord Finlayson. 
x, 356 pp.; 19 ills.; 8vo. New York, Crowell, 1935. 
$ 37.50. 


**Those who know Michelangelo in his works alone, 
know only that of him which is least perfect.’’ In 
this remark of Vittoria Colonna’s lies the cause and 
justification for Finlayson’s fascinating book. A work 
of art in itself, it is refreshing and colorful to the 
surfeited art critic, interesting reading to the art 
historian, and vivid fiction to the lay reader. 

Even in the sparkling and turbulent stream of 
Florentine and Roman history of the late fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries the course of Michelangelo’s 
harassed life is outstanding. One sees him as a human 
personality : affected by the times; trammeled by self- 
imposed obligation to ungrateful father and brothers; 
a poet, a lover, with no peace from his own loyalties, 
loves, and jealousies. 

This biography of the man is not built on subjective 
imaginings of the author, although, of course, the 
subjective approach was an aid in reconstructing 
the story. It is built rather upon original documents: 
letters, contracts, and poems by Michelangelo or con- 
cerning him. Translations of the original documents 
are included in the text. If the reader chooses 
to make his own subjective interpretations, the 
material is before him, not squeezed together as 
notes or quoted matter, but as physically readable 
as the print of a modern novel. Included are: letters 
to and from his father and brothers; letters to his 
friend Sebastiano Luciani in Rome, and replies from 
Sebastiano carrying good wishes, gossip, news, and 
admiration; correspondence with popes and their 
agents concerning the Julian sepulcher, the Sistine 
ceiling, and the Medici monuments; letters from 
Jacopo Gallo, Giuliano da San Gallo, Jacopo San- 
sovino, Jacopo Salviati, Febo di Poggio, Benvenuto 
Cellini, Pietro Aretino; sonnets and letters to and 
from Tommaso Cavalieri; the Platonic love letters 
and poems of Michelangelo and Vittoria Colonna; 
and, from his last years, letters to his nephew, a 
few to Luigi del Riccio, and one thanking Benedetto 
Varchi for his eulogy. In connection with Michel- 
angelo’s friendship with Tommaso Cavalieri, the 
author gives an excellent and sincere analysis of 
Michelangelo’s attitude toward younger members of 
his own sex—an analysis uniquely penetrating in 
contrast to others which have been made. 

To the text and plates are appended a genealogical 
chart of the Medici family and a chronological table 
which lists, in two parallel columns, the important 


dates of Michelangelo’s life in juxtaposition to no- 
tations of the events which affected the environment 
in which he lived and worked. 

The eighty-nine years of Michelangelo’s life are 
carried through under eight titles: I, The Apprentice 
(1475-1492); Il, 7he Vagabond (1493-1500) — the period 
of the Pieta, the Bacchus, the St. John, and the 
Sleeping Cupid ; Ill, 7he Home-Coming (1501-1504)— 
again in Florence, the period of the marble David 
and the beginning of the Battle of Pisa; IV, 7he 
Summons (1505-1512)—from Julius II to come to 
Rome; V, Corpse-Candles (1513-1519)—the diminished 
Julian tomb; VI, Loyalties (1520-1334); VII, Sanc- 
tuary (1535-1547); and VIII, ZAméers, In the first 
chapter, Michelangelo is in the studio of Ghirlandajo 
and then enters Bertoldo’s school of sculpture with 
residence in the Medici palace. In the second, he flees 
from Florence to Bologna, back to Florence, to Rome, 
and back again to Florence. Hence, 7he Home-Coming. 
In the fourth, there is the first contract for the Julian 
tomb and the stupendous feat of painting the Sistine 
ceiling. The years under the title Corpse-Candles bring 
the second and third contracts for the Julian sepulcher 
and the commission for the S. Lorenzo facade. Under 
Loyalties, Michelangelo spends his summers in Flo- 
rence and his winters in Rome, loyalty to the Medicis 
and Florence conflicting with his loyalty to the dead 
Julius II and his loyalty to Tommaso Cavalieri in 
Rome. This is the period of the commission for the 
New Sacristy in S. Lorenzo, of the finishing of the 
Risen Christ, and the fourth contract for the Julian 
tomb. In 1534 Michelangelo left Florence forever and 
went to the ‘‘sanctuary’’’ of Rome. There he found 
comparative peace; and his friendship with Vittoria 
Colonna began, in addition to the continuance of old 
friendships. He completed the Last Judgment, and 
in 1547 was made architect of St. Peter’s. With the 
last chapter of his life came honor and praise and 
many old and new distresses. He had outlived three 
generations of the Medicis, his great artist contem- 
poraries, and all of his immediate family. ‘‘In the 
closing years of Paul III’s reign Michelangelo thus 
reaped a triple heritage: the thankless directorship 
of operations at St. Peter’s, the sterile veneration of 
posterity, and the paralyzing infirmity of senility. 
This triple heritage was to dominate the fifteen years 
of life which were left him. The only changes which 
the years brought were an intensifying of the trials, 
reverence, and ailments of the triple heritage, and a 
a succession of varied personalities on St. Peter’s 
throne.’’ 

NANCY MILLETTE 














